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NEWTON DIEHL BAKER 


The piano-tuner would hear all about Aischylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
(See THe PreEsIDENCY) 





What Fifty Dollars will do 


It will give you your choice 
of these beautiful Hamiltons 





The Hamilton “Jefferson”’ is 
cased in richly chased white or 
green 14k filled gold, with a 17- 
jewel adjusted movement that gives 
true Hamilton accuracy. $50. 





The Cleveland model. A smart 
new design with rigid bow, fash- 
ioned of 14k filled green or white 
gold, exquisitely chased. 17-jewel 


movement. $50. 


“nami 





ee] ‘Il take this one—it’s so beautiful.” 


—— tell us that many people think of the 
Hamilton as very high priced. 

This page of Hamiltons at Fifty Dollars is our an- 
swer. We have made them for years—and for years 
they have been sold at this price. 

The Hamilton’s long record for great accuracy 
probably creates the impression of extra-high price. 
Only for considerable money, people suppose, could 
such a valuable and accurate watch be produced. 

The Hamilton is offered in many models and, 
platinum cases, is soid as high as $685. 

It is not by chance, but because of its accuracy, that 
the Hamilton is the watch preferred in American 
railroad service. 

The “Twentieth Century Limited,’”’ the New York 
Central’s famous fast train between New York and 
Chicago, is run on Hamilton time. So is the ““Broad- 
way L imited,’ ’ the Pennsylvania’s splendid New York- 
C hicago flyer. Each of these celebrated trains recently 
completed its tw enty-fifth year of successful service. 

The three thin pocket models shown on this page 
are presented in beautiful cases of distinguished design. 
Read the detailed descriptions. Your jeweler is ready 
to serve you. 

For full information and descriptions, send for 
copies of “The Timekeeper”’ and ‘“The Care of Your 
Watch.” Hamilton Watch Company, 801 Columbia 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


atch Thew Jatch 





| of Railroad Accuracy 





























The new Hamilton Fillmore has 
a touch of elaboration through the 
gracefully chased bow. In white or 
green 14k filled gold case with 17- 
jewel movement. Price $50. 





Hamilton strap model, square- 
cut-corner shape, available in 14k, 
or 14k filled green or white gold. 
$55 to $87. Other models at $50. 
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“gettheidea; 


miles away. .Soon the plan would be 
put into operation, thousands of people 
would be involved, a fortune might be 
made ...e0« 

“Interesting to watch the way his 
mind works, isn’t it?” 

“‘Fascinating! He is at his office less 


‘than any man I know, yet he earns 


more than any of us.” 

*“Successful, eh?” 

“You bet! He’ll probably make more 
out of that idea he’s telephoning to his 
office than most men make in a year at 
their desks.” 

“Tt isn’t always the hardest worker 
who makes the most money—I’ve 
noticed that.” 

“Yes. It’s the ideas that count. And 
he’s just full of ideas. Popping into his 
head all the time—at the theatre, at 
luncheon, on the links! He doesn’t 
need to be at his desk. He gets ideas 
anywhere.” 

“Well, here he comes. Now for 
another nine holes! Ready?” 


They Would Be Amazed If 
They Knew the Truth 


They would be amazed—and_ the 
man they are discussing would be 
amused! For there was a time, not very 
long ago, when he was just such a 
“hard worker’ as his friends spoke about. 
A plugger, at his desk nine hours a day, 
working out others’ ideas..... Golf 
and country clubs had no place in his 
scheme of things. ‘There seemed to be 
nothing ahead for him but years of 
struggle. 

He wondered, sometimes, how other 
men got ahead. Men who spent hours 


at their clubs, who took extended trips, 
who never seemed busy—yet who made 
more money than he ever hoped to. 
Big business men. Men of power and 





force. What was the difference between 
them—and the men who worked for 
them? 

Ideas, of course! It came to him like 
an inspiration. He’d never get any- 
where in life, no matter how hard he 
worked, unless he could conceive and 
put into operation sound money-making 
ideas. 


He Studied the Life of 
Elbert Hubbard 


He began to study the methods of 
successful business men. He was at- 
tracted especially to the life-story of 
Elbert Hubbard who was probably the 
most Outstanding business genius this 
country has ever produced. He was 
astounded to discover that Hubbard had 
been an orator, writer, hotel-man, 
bookbinder, editor, publisher, advertis- 
ing expert! And yet he had had the 
leisure to ride, read, hike, travel—follow 
all his favorite hobbies. For Hubbard 
had known how to “put salt on the 
tail of ideas’’—and how to get others 
to work for him! 

Imagine his delight to find out that 
Elbert Hubbard’s Note Book of ideas 
had been put together from his own 
private memoranda which had_ been 
carefully preserved. He lost no time in 
getting a copy of it for himself. 

As he turned over the pages he found 
one glittering nugget after another— 
the thought output of a brilliant mind 
in the very act of creation—blazing a 
trail of genius for all men to follow! 

Here, in their fresh, original form— 
with the dew still on them—were 
flashing outbursts of inspiration, the 
ideas that made Hubbard one of the 
greatest business successes this country 
had ever known—surely it would help 
him. 

And it did! It trained his mind to 
lead instead of follow. It inspired him 
to create ideas of his own business that 
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Wire Hayes to try it at once! 


H's friends listened in amazement. 
A chance remark on the links, 

sudden inspiration—and here he was 
telephoning: the idea to his associates 


quickly made him a figure of importance. 
From then on, it was just one step after 
another—one idea after another put into 
effect. Ideas came to him every where— 
at the theatre, walking to his office, in 
the car. He began to have leisure. He 
began to make money. He began to 
join clubs. He began to attract friends. 
He began to be recognized as a man of 
ideas. 


What Is The Note Book of 
Elbert Hubbard? 


The Note Book of Elbert Hubbard is a com- 
yanion volume to his Scrap Book. The Note 
Book was written by Elbert Hubbard. In no 
possible sense does it duplicate The Scrap Book, 
which was written by 520 authors of all ages 
and countries. One contains his choice of other 
men’s thoughts, the other his own original 
thoughts. 

The Note Book of Elbert Hubbard is a book 
of ideas that work, thoughts destined to inspire 
generations of men to achieve distinction by 
creative thinking of their own. 

It is filled with epigrams, impressions, mottoes, 
wit, ideas—that will be an unfailing source of 
inspiration to you. You will find something 
to think about on every page, in every para- 
graph! Things that Elbert Hubbard wrote on 
the spur of the moment—when his brilliant 
mind was flashing IDEAS! 

Get a copy for your family—for yourself! 
It comes in a cloth- lined butcher paper binding, 
and is erm Venetian style—like the famous 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book. 


Send ¢ Coupon for Free Examination 


| WM.H.WISE & CO., Roycroft Distributors, | 


| Dept. 411, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 
You may send me for five days free examina- 
| tion a copy of the Note Book of Elbert Hubbard 
in cloth-lined butcher-paper binding. Within 
| the five-day period I will either return it without 
obligation or keep it for my own and send only 

| $2 -90, plus a few cents postage in full payment. 


Name..... 


¥ A few copies of this book are available in 
_J a sturdy binding of semi-flexible basket- 
weave buckram, for only $1 additional. Please 
| check in this square if you want this sturdy 
binding with the same return privilege 4 
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LETTERS 








Washington’s Religion 


Sirs: 

Your reference to George Washington in 
Time, Oct. 20, exhibits an ignorance of the 
subject, or a trustful credulity in the inspira- 
tion of the professional de-bunkers, either of 
which is unworthy of Time. Washington was 
a life-long church member and for 20 years 
a vestryman. He lacked confirmation, as did 
practically all members of the Church of Eng- 
land in the American colonies, since no English 
Bishop ever came to them; and he was not 
disposed late in life to seek a rite without 
which he had always maintained full church 
membership. Attendance upon church-services 
was his established and regular habit, rather 
than an infrequent practice, as you imply. 
The statement that “he was never known to 
pray in church” is a gratuitous assumption 
and a slur upon his sincerity as a participant 
in public worship. What would you expect 
him to do—interrupt the preacher and offer 
to lead the congregation aloud in prayer? 

It was not Washincton’s habit to kneel in 
public prayer; but that was not because he 
did not believe in prayer or share in the pray- 
ers of the group, as you imply; it was be- 
cause standing in prayer was the common 
practice of his day. He did not commune at 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, according to a 
statement of the rector, Bishop White. The 
possible reasons for Bishop White’s statement, 
and its lack of evidential value as to Wash- 
ington’s general practice, were commented 
upon by Bishop Meade. There is quite as un- 
impeachable testimony that Washington did 
partake of the Communion, both before and 
after the period to which White referred. 

The most inexcusable of your blunders is 
that which calls Washington a Deist, and 
likens him in this respect to Thomas Paine, 


then goes on to insinuate that Washington 
lent his influence to the perpetuation of re- 
ligion in spite of this assumed fact, because 


he was an “able politician.”” This is to brand 
Washington a_ hypocrite. There are many 
pages in his public addresses and messages 
which no Deist could sincerely have written. 


Energy — 





not pounds 


Not a speck of superfluous weight—not an 
ounce of extra flesh—but the really vital tise 
sues that active bodies need result from food 
that’s balanced perfectly. G| Whole 


Wheat—with milk—body-nourishment 


Take, for example, the passage in his mes- 
sage to the governors of the States when dis- 
banding the army, June 8, 1783, beginning “I 
now make it my earnest prayer, that God 
would have you and the State over which 
you preside, in his Holy protection... .” To 


assert, however indirectly, that this and the 
multitude of similar references to God, to 
prayer, and to Divine Providence, together 
with his interest in the Church, were all 


mere matters of political policy, is to attribute 
to Washington a monumental insincerity which 
is unbelievable in the absence of any real 
evidence to support that view of his behavior. 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Thomas Jefferson said: “Gouver- 
neur Morris, who pretended to be in 
his [Washington’s] secrets, has often 
told me that General Washington be- 
lieved no more of that system 
[Christianity] than he himself did.” 
[Morris was an atheist.] Jefferson 
also said: “When the clergy ad- 
dressed General Washington on his 
departure from Government it was 
observed, in their consultation, that 
he had never, on any occasion, said 
a word to the public which showed 
a belief in the Christian Religion.”— 


Quoted in The True George Wash- 
ington, by Paul Leicester Ford, no 
de-bunker. 

William Roscoe Thayer, no de- 
bunker, in his George Washington, 
wrote: “Washington’s religious be- 
liefs have occasioned much contro- 


versy. If we accept his own state- 
ments, at their plain value, we must 
regard him as a Church of England 








complete! Proportioned in truly magic 
food elements. Nature made the for- 


mula, we the method: Crisp little 
loaves to tease the appetite; shredded 
to help the digestive juices quicken 


their work; steam cooked and 


baked—a perfect preparation. 











Eat it with milk, with fresh or stewed 
fruit and cream; or warmed in the 
oven with rich hot milk. Any time 
of any day—every day of every year! 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS 3 


NEW YORK 
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man. I do not believe that he was 
in any sense an ardent believer. He 
preferred to say ‘Providence’ rather 


than ‘God’ probably because it was 
less definite. He attended divine 
service on Sundays. ... But for a 
considerable period at one time of 
his life he did not attend communion. 
- . « While he had imbibed much of 
the deistic* spirit of the middle of 
the 18th century, it would be inac- 
curate to infer that he was not fun- 
damentally a Christian.” 

Washington himself avoided pub- 
licly declaring his religious convic- 
tions.—Eb. 


Ships & Whistles 


Sirs: 

This is the second time that I have taken 
occasion to call your attention to the inac 
curate and lubberly character of your ship 
news. In Time, Oct. 24, under MISCELLANY, 
one reads of boats and boat horns’ where 
should appear ships and their whistles. 

Ships are not boats; they carry boats. 

Ships’ whistles are not fog-horns. 

Otherwise you are always pleasing to your 


original subscriber 
W. P. CRONAN, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, Retired 

San Diego, Calif. 


Principal Rapped 


Sirs: 

I quote from p. 2, Oct. 24 issue of Time: 

“But for God’s sake leave out the Fashion 
Sheet Page.”’ 

All this by V. M. Rogers, who signs himself 
“High School Principal.” 

Might I suggest two things? 

1) For “goodness sake’ Time—leave out the 
“For God’s sake’ stuff—even if sent by a 
“High” School Principal. 

2) For “goodness sake” V. M. Rogers, High 
School Principal, read more of Angelo Patri’s 
writings, a real principal who will undoubted- 
ly acquaint you with the first principle of 
being a good Principal, is not to be so crude. 
Your students undoubtedly read your ecriti- 
cism of the Fashion Sheet Page, but because 
of your method of extortion have less ground 


for favorable respect, which a “Principal” 
must, or should, always enjoy—but never gains, 
by dominating, as your phraseology suggests. 


FRANK A. RAPP 
Boston, Mass. 


Davis Exhibit 


Sirs: 

Our attention has been called to your state 
ment (TIME, Oct. 17, p. 87) as follows: 

“No longer at the shows, are Dav’s, Roamer 
and Rickenbacker.” 

We are very much surprised to note that you 
have taken the authority to make this state- 
ment without our authority to do so. Further- 
more, we think you have done us a_ very 
great injustice... . 

We will appreciate an explanation from you 
on this subject. 

It is true that we have not as yet selected 
space at either the New York or Chicago 
shows. That is no indication, however, that 
we will not exhibit our new models both in 
New York and Chicago. 

We will expect you to rectify this state 
ment in your next issue of Time, calling our 
attention to it accordingly. 

GEORGE W. Davis 

President 

George W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
Richmond, Ind. 


Members of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, which 
manages the New York and Chicago 
automobile shows, could get exhibition 
space there if they applied before 


*“Deism. Belief in existence of a personal 
God, with disbelief in Christian revelation, or 
with a purely rationalistic interpretation of 
Seripture; a form of theism.’’—Webster. 


Published weekly by Time, Ine., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and ' West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions $5 
a year. Entered as second-class matter Aug. 
25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, Ohio 
under the act of March 38, 1879. 
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The Grim 
Sat Amazed 


—as Stevens casually broke into French 


“LT ERE, Stevens, this call is for you,” 

Mr. Haley said. 

“For me?” Young Stevens was visibly 
surprised—and embarrassed. 

“Yes, for you,” Mr. Haley answered 
rather curtly. 

In a flash Stevens remembered. He had 
been expecting a call that morning, and now 
it had come to the last place on earth he 
wanted it—in Mr. Haley’s office. It was the 
first time, too, that he had been called into 
the President’s office. He took the receiver 
and spoke, 

“Hello, René, how are you?” Then, 
to the complete amazement of his 
employer, Ralph started to speak in 
French! “Trés bien—Je vous ren- 
contrerai a& Ventrée de la bibliothéque 
a@ cing heures et demie ... Pouvez- 
vous bien trouver le chemin... . 
Cest bien . . . N’oubliez pas... 
Au revoir.” 

When Ralph put down the telephone, Mr. 
Haley was gazing at him curiously. Ralph 
felt an explanation was necessary. 

_ “I’m sorry the call came here,” he apolo- 
gized. “A friend of mine telephoned to 
make an appointment. He hasn’t been in 
this country long and he doesn’t speak much 
English.” 

“I see. You’re not French yourself, are 
you?” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Haley,” Ralph smiled. 
“But I have always wanted to speak French, 
so a short while ago I began spending a little 
of my spare time in picking up the language.” 

Mr. Haley was impressed. Here was an 
unusual chap, he thought. He was ac- 
complished. 


For a few ‘moments they chatted together about 
French. Haley mentioned a trip he had recently 
made to Paris. 





“Pas...4 


Mr. Haley 


“A buyer whom I met in France is coming to see 
me tomorrow evening,” he said. ‘‘Do you think you 
could come to my home and help me entertain him? 
I know even less French than he does English.” 

“T’ll be delighted,” said Ralph. 

The following evening Ralph helped entertain M. 
Francois Glenneau, Mr. Haley’s French_ client. 
Glenneau took an instant liking to young Stevens, 
largely, perhaps, because of his knowledge of French. 
The conversation was animated and continuous 
—Ralph responding to the Frenchman’s keen wit 
and sprightly observations with complete confidence. 
While Haley listened, undertanding little, but 
edging in a cautious word now and then, Stevens and 
Glenneau discussed business and other subjects dear 
to the Frenchman’s heart. 

Haley was delighted. ‘Imagine,” he told the 
Vice-President of his company next day—‘‘Imagine 
what a ‘find’ for us that boy Stevens is. He doesn’t 
know it yet—but he sails in two weeks for Paris to 
close a deal with the Marchand people. Stevens is 
going far with us—you can bet your life on that.” 


The Everyday Value of French 


Many men and women in business have found 
French of inestimable value in forming contacts, mak- 
ing friends, and advancing themselves in a business 
and social way. It will do the same for you. A 
knowledge of French will not only lend charm and 
distinction to your own language, but will enable you 
to mingle with cultured people who read and discuss 
the French novels and plays. It will open to you new 
vistas of fine literature. It will make you feel at home 
in the smart restaurants and hotels where French 
words and French phrases are so frequently seen and 
heard. In short, it will open up to you an entirely 
new world of reading, conversation and thought. 

And unquestionably the simplest, quickest and least 
expensive way to learn French is through the famous 
Hugo Method. 


A Few Minutes a Day 

The wonderful thing about this simplified Hugo 
method of learning French at sight is that it makes 
you your own teacher. Easily, pleasantly, at home— 
in minutes that might otherwise be wasted—you learn, 

hrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, to speak the 
anguage correctly and well. Certainly there is noth- 
ing else like it—at any price—in any form. The real 
Hugo method—the famous European Hugo method— 
simple, easy to master, fascinating! 


Examine it 5 Days FREE 


You can not imagine a method as completely de- 
lightful as Hugo’s “‘French-At Sight.”” Examine it, 
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“Trés bien -Je vous rencontrerai 4 
entrée de la bibliothéque 4 cing heures et demie 


Noubj,: ‘Case bien 






please, without obligation—and see for yourself how 


easy it is to master French words and phrases this 


way, how you acquire the correct pronunciation and 
accent. 

No money is necessary now. We shall be glad to 
send you the complete course FREE FOR 5 DAYS so 
that you may see it and judge for yourself. Within 
the 5 days you may return it without cost, or keep it 
for your own and send only $2 as a first payment. 
Thereafter send only $2 a month until the full price 
of $12 has been paid. 

If you act now, a useful French-English dictionary 
will be included FREE. Clip and mail this coupon 
at once. Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-7211, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
eee 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. F-7211, 
American Representatives of Hugo’s 
Language Institute of London, 

Garden City, New York. 


Please send me the Hugo “French-At-Sight” 
Course in 24 lessons, for free examination, and in- 
clude the French-English Dictionary. Within 5 days 
I will either return the course and dictionary or 
send you $2 at that time and $2 each month there- 
after until $12 has been paid. 


| SUPE Ee imate seternuieenne ee 
Address....... pidadvandédacectscecsnhewausnes 4 
GU. ovck tes cath sagunaameeness SS aoe alkane sno Sat 


Reference or Occupation........ Feed 
5% discount for cash with order 









We Make 
This Promise 


Everybody wants a sweet, 
fresh breath. If you try this 
new, sparkling Forhan’'s 
Antiseptic Refreshant once, 
you'll never go back to ordi- 


nary mouthwashes 
that only hide bad 
breath with their 
tell-tale odors. 
Forhan’s Antisep- 
tic Refreshant is a 
success. Try it. 
35c and 60c, all 
druggists. 


This Habit 
Pays Dividends 


Of those you see in a dentist's wait- 
ing room only a very few are there of 
their own accord. The others are 
seeking relief from pain. Asa simple 
health measure, let your dentist pre- 
vent trouble. It is far easier than 
correction. See him at least once 
every six months. 











Stealthy in its attack and ruthless, Pyorrhea poison always 
wins if let alone. Forming at the base of teeth it seeps 
through the system. Health is ravaged. And very often it 
causes such serious troubles as rheumatism, neuritis, ane- 
mia, facial disfigurement and nervousness. Its price is paid 
by 4 out of 5 after forty and thousands younger. 


To Be The Lucky One 


Never pit health against this foe at such uneven odds. Pro- 
vide protection. See your dentist at least twice each year. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, daily. 

If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s for the Gums, the 
formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., for many years a Pyorrhea 
specialist, safeguards precious health. It wards off Pyorrhea 
or checks its vicious course. It firms gums and keeps them 
healthy. It protects teeth against acids which cause decay 
and keeps them snowy white. 

As a simple preventive measure that pays dividends in 
good health, use Forhan's for the Gums, regularly, morning 


and night. Teach your 
children this good habit. 
They'll like the taste of 
Forhan’s. 

Unlike ordinary tooth 
pastes, Forhan’s is insur- 
ance against Pyorrhea. It 
contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid used by dentists 
everywhere in the treat- 
ment of thisserious trouble. 

At all druggists —in 
tubes, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forben, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York. 


Forhans for the g 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 










Pyorrhea’s grim record is A out of 5 
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IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


Oct. 1. George W. Davis Motor Car 
Co. (at Richmond, Ind.), Roamer 
Motor Car Co. (at Kalamazoo, Mich.) 
and Rickenbacker Motor Co. (at De- 
troit) are members of the chamber, 
Up to last week no application 
to exhibit or other word had reached 
the chamber from the Davis com- 
pany. By Oct. 1 Rickenbacker had 
definitely refused to exhibit,* and 
President A. C. Barley had _ asked 
to display only a truck. Later he 
wanted to display a $7,500 passen- 
ger car. But he was too tardy. 
If Davis decides that they want to 
exhibit at New York and Chicago, 
they must wait, as must Roamer, for 
some assigned automobile manufac- 
turer to surrender space already al- 
lotted him. That eventuality is slight 
this year, said National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce last week.—Eb. 


Medals 


Sirs: 

This Bureau has recently been in_ receipt 
of requests for presidential medals and with 
those requests we are receiving one dollar. 

As your magazine has been quoted, it is 
apparent that an erroneous statement has in- 
advertently been published by you. [Timg, 
Oct. 10]. 

I am taking the liberty of calling your at- 
tention to this matter in the hope that you 
may overtake the misunderstanding created 
concerning the presidential medals. These 
medals are for sale at the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia, Pa., at $1 each plus 
postage. We cannot send these medals under 
frank. The medals are not issued from Wash- 


ee 
R. J. GRANT 
Director of the Mint 

Treasury Department 

Washington, D. C. 

For cash or money order (not per- 
sonal checks) payable to “Superin- 
tendent of the Mint,” citizens may ob- 
tain from the U. S. Mint at Philadel- 
phia, besides’ presidential medals, 
many another bronze medal including 
the following, at the following priees 
(not counting postage): 








ARMY MEDALS PRICES 
Washington (before Boston)... $2.00 
Brig. Gen. Morgan (for Cowpens)........... 1.50 
Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne (for Stony 

INNO: ~ ccuhindiabstieliNcentxevidesetesatcniantectstuneiouiamunians 1.50 
Maj. Gen. Macomb (Battle of Platts- 

III |< nencudpscbuspechicindinuavittinancocueseiiicanpdeteeviteapidlaiy 1.50 

Navy MEDALS 
John Paul Jones (for Serapis)... 1.50 
Capt. Perry (Lake Erie).... 1.50 
Cornelius Vanderbilt........ 2.00 
John Horn (life saving) 1.00 
Departure of U. S. Fleet... 1.00 





MISCELLANEOUS MEDALS 
Emancipation  Froclamation...........cesseeeee 1.00 

















Wright Brothers.......... 1.00 
Lincoln & Grant.. _ —— 
“Let Us Have Peace (Grant) nccososccoresce 1.00 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEDALS 
“Time increases his fame 
ee, 
Washington & Lincoln.... 


Medals of eleven Secret 
Treasury from Alexander Hamilton 
to Andrew W. Mellon are also obtain- 
able; and of 15 Directors of the Mint, 
from David Rittenhouse to Corre- 
spondent (see above) R. J. Grant.— 
Ep. 


Sixteen Senators 


Sirs: 

It was with much satisfaction that I saw 
Senator Bingham’s letter in Time, Nov. 7, for 
this showed what I had long hoped was the 
case—that I have chosen as my _ source of 
news information the periodical to which busy 
and important people are subscribing. I am 
old, retired, and unimportant. I have all the 
time in the world to read all the magazines 
and newspapers in the world. But I don’t. 
I take my TIME and save my time. It is com- 


*The company has been in_ receivership 
(TIME, Nov. 15, 1926). 
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SHOAL WATERS 


One long-ago day, when Mark Twain was steering 

a steamboat down the Mississippi, a stranger said to 
him, “I suppose that you hold your job here because 
you know where the bad places in the water are?” 
“No,” replied Mark, “I hold my job because I know 
where the bad places ain’t.” By its remarkable 
ability to reproduce accurately thousands of letters, 
bulletins, charts, forms, etc., in every working hour, 
the Mimeograph is not only helping business and edu- 
cation to avoid the shoal waters of useless expense, but 
is pointing new channels to the ports of success. Get 
booklet today from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 










SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 
in these important American cities: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis and Kansas City. 


MIMEOGRAPHSA 





Why 


do you 


clean 


your teeth? 


EVERY day—probably 

twice a day, you clean 

your teeth. And then, 

with a sense of duty 

done, you dismiss all 

thoughts of the matter. 

And yet, if you want to keep 

sound teeth and healthy gums and 

brimming health, you must con- 
sider other very important facts. 

Recently, in order to secure a 
definite statement regarding the 
cause and prevention of tooth 

decay and gum infections, E. R. 

Squibb & Sons addressed them- 

selves to the dental profession. 

Through a world-famous research 

institution they caused these 

questions to be asked of 50,000 

dentists. Here is the opinion of 

the experts: 

95% of the answers agree that acids 
most frequently cause tooth decay 
and gum irritation. 

95% of the answers state that the most 
serious trouble occurs at the place 
where teeth meet gums—known as 
The Danger Line. 

85% state that the best product to 
prevent these acids from causing 


decay and irritating the gums is 
Milk of Magnesia. 


Danger Line 


These statements ex- 
plain the fundamental 
reason why, in addition 
to ordinary cleanli- 
ness, you must clean 
your teeth—to neutral- 
ize the acids that cause decay. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream can do 
this for you because it contains 
more than 50 per cent of Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia—an amount 
ample to counteract the acids in 
your mouth. It reaches all those 
tiny remote pits and crevices on 
your teeth which are inaccessible 
to any tooth-brush. There it re- 
mains, neutralizing destructive 
acids, preventing decay, reducing 
the peril of gum infections, safe- 
guarding the health and vigor of 
your entire system. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream cleans 
thoroughly — relieves sensitive 
teeth and sore gums—contains no 
grit or abrasive. Safe to use in 
the most tender mouth. Use it 
regularly and see your dentist reg- 
ularly. You will be doing every- 
thing possible to protect your 


teeth and gums. 40c a large tube. 
© 1927 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, New York 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” 


OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND 


INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


forting to find that an old brain is not g0 
cracked but what it still knows a really good 
thing when it sees one. What is good enough 
for the Senators is good enough for me. 
HIRAM WINTERSLEE 
New York, N. Y. 


By no means all 
Senators subscribe to TIME. In fact, 
only 16 do. They are Senators: 
L. C. Phipps (Colorado), Hiram 
Bingham (Connecticut), Thomas F, 
Bayard (Delaware), T. Coleman du 
Pont (Delaware), Daniel F. Steck 
(Iowa), Arthur Capper (Kansas), 
Fred M. Sackett (Kentucky), William 
Cabell Bruce (Maryland), Harry B. 
Hawes (Missouri), Henry W. Keyes 
(New Hampshire), Walter E. Edge 
(New Jersey), Royal S. Copeland 
(New York), David A. Reed (Penn- 
sylvania, Jesse H. Metcalf (Rhode 
Island), Peter Norbeck (South Da- 
_. Morris Sheppard (Texas).— 
D. 


Christmas Gifts 


Sirs: 

I’m contemplating giving about six subscrip- 
tions of Time for Christmas gifts and I am 
wondering just what discount you give on 
this many subscriptions. 

I believe one year I sent in three and got 
the subscriptions for $4. 

Will you let me have a line from you on 
this ? 

It may be that I shall completely confine my 
gift-giving to Time. I am so well satisfied with 
it myself that’'I feel I want to pass it on to 
others. 


the 96 U. §. 


Mary H. DERBYSHIRE 
Chicago, IIl. y 


TIME’S special Christmas gift rates: 
2 subscriptions for $8, 3 for $12, 
4 for $15, additional subscriptions 
$3.75. 

Miss Derbyshire’s 6 gifts will cost 
$22.50. Each of her six friends will 
receive on Christmas day a greeting 
card announcing her gift. -Christmas 
gift subscriptions start with the Dec. 
26 issue (published Dec. 23) unless 
contrary instructions are given. 

If a gift subscription duplicates a 
present subscription, subscribers will 
be notified. Orders for gift sub- 
scriptions for friends in foreign coun- 
tries should be mailed early to TIME’s 
Circulation Department, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio.—Eb. 


Carrier Menjou 
Sirs: 

I see this in Ralph Wilk’s colyum, “A Little 
from ‘Lots’ ” in the Film Daily: “Our Pass- 
ing Show: Adolphe Menjou carrying a copy 
of Tims... .” 

EDWARD F. STEVENSON 

New York, N. Y. 


Dolts Flayed 
Sirs: 

A word on “dolts-in-the-mountains.” Your 
paragraph (TimE, Sept. 5) was. excellent. 
(Mr. Miller (Time, Oct. 10] to the contrary.) 
[ am a mountaineer, also a life pupil in 
Luther Burbank’s “University of Nature”; 
know the Grand Canyon, too. Have had op- 
portunity to observe thousands of people as 
they drank in, individually, some of Nature’s 
vreat spectacles. 

While quite natural to exclaim ‘‘wonder- 
ful,” ete., these words are almost always 
uttered in such a matter-of-course tone that 
they ring shallow in one’s ears. The true 
Nature lover often worships effectively with- 
out exclaiming. If he does use ‘“wonder- 
ful,” ete., he puts his soul into the words 
so that he is instantly recognized above the 
dolts. 

I’m glad to pass on to you the enclosures, 
by John Muir and James Russell Lowell. 


G. H. KNOWLES 


SQUIBB’S 
DENTAL CREAM 
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North Woodstock, N. H. 
The summer idlers take their yearly stare, 
Dress to see Nature in a well bred way, 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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that is different this year? Surely it would 

be a happy thought to give a few special friends 
something that is better than a card—but not much 
more expensive. 


@This Guild Tree is a specially grown four-year old 


Was you like to send your friends a greeting 


A few of countless 
unsolicited letters 


From West Nyack, New York: 
“It came in perfect condition and will be cared 
for. The nine original trees are growing 
beautifully and are a joy.” 


From Saugerties, New York: 


“The @ree has been planted out of doors of 
course, and is growing and in very fine con- 
dition. 1] am enclosing an order for a few more 
plants.” 
From New York City: 
“Many friends have admired them and asked 
about them, so I hope it has meant and will 
continue to mean, new friends for your organi- 
zation.” ; 
From Paterson, New Jersey: 


“T enclose check in payment for one dozen 
trees as advertised in last Sunday’s N. Y 
Times. The tree I had of you last Christmas 
was perfectly satisfactory and is now planted 
and apparently growing finely.” 


From Queens Village, New York: 


“It is a beautiful tree. As I need some more 
shrubs or evergreens surely will turn to you 
for my supply.” 


From New York City: 
“The two Guild Trees I bought before Christ- 
mas are flourishing finely. One can almost 


see them grow. They are both a pleasure and 
an amusement.” 


Order Toda 


— trees must be ordered in advance. It takes time to pre- 
pare each individual tree. 

There is nothing else like these Guild Trees in America. They 
are grown entirely from seed imported from Scandinavia. This 
is planted on the shore of Cupsuptic Lake, in the heart of the 
Maine Woods. The trees are transplanted several times so as to 
develop the hardiest root systems. 

Hundreds of thousands of Guild Trees are being grown in this 
way 1470 feet above sea level. There is no road to the Cupsuptic 
Nursery—it is accessible only by boat. It is one of the most 
romantic spots in the world. 


SPECIAL SALE PRICES 


Prices complete in corrugated mailing cartons, with in- 
structions for growing and greeting card enclosed. 
¥% dozen $5.75 1 dozen $10.50 100 trees $75.00 
(Trees may be sent to your individual friends fresh from 
the nursery if you request. No extra charge for postage.) 


Guaranteed to Live! 


een Guitp Trees have been grown with such care that 
A they are as nearly 100 per cent hardy as is possible. However, 
if instructions are followed, and the tree should fail to live, it 
will be replaced in the spring without cost upon application. This 
guarantee of Tue Livinc TreE Guin extends to June 1, 1928. 


The Living Tree Gui!d 


National Headquarters for Guaranteed Living Trees 


303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


reet your - friends with 


LiveTrees 





This 
Christmas 


Norway Spruce standing 6 to 8 inches high. Its tiny 
fragrant branches, its sturdy personality, its attractive 
green artcraft pottery container and saucer, and the 
neat way it is packed in a special parcels post carton, 
express the extra thought of the giver. These trees 


are guaranteed—they will grow into large trees. 





A new kind of 
Christmas Greeting! 


From Haverford, Pa.: 


“The trees arrived in good time for Christmas, 
were in excellent condition, and were very 
much admired. As I gave them as favors, I 
have been interested in keeping in touch with 
the guests who were given the favors, and 
they are unanimous in their pleasure in watch- 
ing the little trees grow.” 


From West Virginia: 


“The trees you recently sent me arrived in 
excellent condition and I believe all are going 
to live and do well. They are fine specimens.” 


From Charles P. Taft, 2nd, Member of the 
National Council and General Board of 


We Me Cas Bed 
“Success to the Living Tree Guild! I know 
of no other organization like yours; and I am 


told that there are no 
conscientiously.” 


trees grown more 


{ 
, —*| 
are ave, SESS | 

Pee Cae Fee | 


From Paul H. Davey, Vice-President of 


the Davey Tree Expert Co.: 


“T wish to congratulate you upon the splendid 
enterprise which you have undertaken to 
promote the planting of little trees on the 
part of thousands of people.” 


Mail the coupon be- 
low without delay. 
The supply is limited! 


Under such conditions these trees develop root systems that 
are marvels of horticulture. Guild Trees can be shipped all over 
the United States, and will arrive as green and fresh as the day 
they were taken from the ground. 

Last year the Living Tree Guild shipped these trees to Hono- 


lula. Six weeks later we received word that the little trees had 
arrived in perfect condition. Guild Trees have also been shipped 
successfully to England. 


Will you be among the thoughtful people who will send out 
these lovable greetings this year? They will carry the message 
of permanent life and growing friendship to young and old. 


, The Living Tree Guild, Dept. 411 
303 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


l Enclosed please find check for $............ for 
tee as ac little Guild Trees, complete as 
| described. 


(Note: Unless immediate delivery or special date is requested, your 
| trees will be sent between December 5th and 15th.) 
I 
| EE Re I OT ee ow SET 
SE SS, ee a ee Re Ae dt asaialet 
1 
f TOWN... 2... eee e cece eee ee eee es [| Lee ere ree 


(A reservation may be made without payment if you prefer to pay the 
postman on delivery.) 
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movie films, taken by themselves with 

Filmo camera, that you couldn't buy 
today for a million dollars each. One 
shows a beautiful gray-haired mother, like 
yours, chatting, smiling, once more happy 
as a cnild preparing for a November 
holiday. 


— couple we know has two 


The other is the first-year movie biography 
cf a cooing, laughing baby. The pictures 
even show that he cried sometimes. Today 
he is nearly four years old, and how he 
has changed! 


v eo ¥ 


Only two scenes from millions 
like them, brought to homes 
today by Filmo Movie Camera 
and Projector. Perfected for 
your use by Bell & Howell, 
whose professional cameras cost- 
ing up to $5,000 each are used 
in making nearly all featured 
movies shown in best theatres all 
over the world. 


The precision and_ essential 
features of these larger cameras 
are found in Filmo. They result 
in making better home movies, 
for you. These features 
patented and owned by Bell & 
Howell. No one else can use 


them. 


are 


Filmo's Distinctive Design 
Filmo looks like no other movie 
camera, because Filmo was de- 
signed to include features found 


BELLS 


THERE Is ALSO EYEMO, USING STANDARD (35MM) FILM FOR THOSE WISHING TO COMMERCIALIZE THEIR MOVIES 








necessary through Bell & Howell's twenty 
years of practical motion picture experience. 
The Filmo design provides for varying the 
speed. It provides for interchanging four- 
teen different lenses, if desired, to meet 
special light conditions and magnify distant 
objects. 


Remarkably Easy 
The spy-glass viewfinder which makes “‘get- 
ting what you see” a certainty—and the 


optional mechanisms for taking s-l-o-w 
movies, are found only in Filmo. 
different because it is made by 


Filmo is 
“the movie 








C2 =e & 
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“What you 
see, you get” 


ion pictures of your dear ones 
... a9 they are today 


Look through the spy-glass viewfinder and 
press the button. ‘What you see, you 
get’—in movies as clear, brilliant, and 
beautiful as those shown at best theatres 
You can get them on the first try. 


Filmo cameras use Eastman Safety Film 
(16 mm.), in the yellow box, obtainable at 
practically all stores handling cameras , 
and supplies. First cost includes developing } 
and return postage to your door. Then, in 
solid comfort at home, see your 7 
movies brought to life on a wall 
or screen with Filmo Automatic | 
Projector. To show movies, 
simply attach to any electric i 
light outlet and press a button. | 


Now 
Every day without Filmo youare | 
losing motion pictures time wil | 
never replace. Take them today e 
of the children and the old folks 7 
who will not always be with you 
Vary your movies with the hun- f 
dreds of subjects you can now 
purchase or rent from a Filmo F 
dealer near you. Write us for his 7 
name and the new descriptive | 
booklet ‘‘Filmo—Home Movies 7 
of the Better Kind.” 


BELL & HOWELL CO0.> 
1818 Larchmont Ave., i 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York, Hollywood, London (B. 
H. Co., Lid.) Established 190) 


people.” Taking movies with Filmo is 
easier than taking snapshots. Think of it— 
only two simple operations necessary 


— nies Sid 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ President Coolidge again denied 
(no one has counted the number of 
these denials) that he would change 
his mind about the 1928 nomination. 
C President Coolidge ordered the 
U. S. flag displayed on Nov. 11, Ar- 
mistice Day (ninth anniversary). 


C As became the honorary president 
of the U. S. Red Cross, President 
Coolidge gave permission for a depu- 
tation of Washington debutantes to 
board the presidential yacht May- 
flower and be filmed “tagging” her 
captain & crew on the first day of the 
annual Red Cross Drive. 

C President & Mrs. Coolidge attend- 
ed the wedding of Miss Barbara Hight 
and Charles Davis Hayes, at the 
bride’s home in Washington. Except 
for relatives and military aides there 
were no other guests. Mrs. Coolidge 
wore claret-red satin, black  slip- 
pers, black fox-fur. 

@ President Coolidge presented to 
Mrs. Delphine Dodge Cromwell of De- 
troit a cup she had won with her 
speedboat, Miss Syndicate, in a Poto- 
mac regatta. 

( President Coolidge “felicitated” 
the Newark, N. J., club of the Inter- 
national Baseball League, upon obtain- 
ing Walter Johnson, longtime (1907- 
27) hero-pitcher of the Washington 
(American League) “Senators,” as 
manager. 


( President Coolidge reduced the 
tariff on phenol (carbolic acid) by 
50%. Carbolic acid is used to make 
telephones, cigaret holders, auto 
enamels, explosives, and many another 
U. S. product, as well as to disinfect. 


@ From the War Department, Presi- 
dent Coolidge learned that it would be 
inadvisable to send the Army football 
team from West Point, N. Y., to play 
Stanford University in California this 
autumn as he had suggested. 

(@ From Amherst, Mass., came news 
that the President’s son, John Cool- 
idge, had retained his place on his 
class* dance committee, at Amherst 
College. 

@ From Baltimore, Md., came news 
that the Religious Society of Friends 
were alarmed over “vice conditions 
. . « Widespread disease and moral 
degradation,” to which they had heard 
U. S. sailors were exposed on the 
Yangtse Kiang (river), China. Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary of the 





*John Coolidge. is. now a_ senior. 


Navy Wilbur were asked to investi- 
gate. 

C President Coolidge received Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon of the Philippine 
Senate, Senator Sergio Osmena of the 
same body and Resident* Commis- 
sioner Pedré Guevara; for nearly an 
hour (see TERRITORIES, p. 13). 

@ President Coolidge indicated that 
he stood firmly behind the $225,000,- 
000 tax reduction suggestions of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon. 

@ From Peru to see President Cool- 
idge came Miles Poindexter, onetime 
(1911-23) U. S. Senator from Wash- 
ington, now U. S. Ambassador to 
Peru but soon to retire. Ambassador 
Poindexter said that European influ- 
ences, especially Russian, are at’ work 
in South America to make the U. S. 
unpopular there, to oust the U. S. 


from South American markets. Wash- 
ington pondered who Ambassador 
Poindexter’s successor might. be. 


Banker John W. Garrett of Baltimore 
seemed likely. 

@ President Coolidge named Charles 
Evans Hughes to be head of the U. S. 
delegation at the Pan-American Con- 
gress in Havana, Cuba, in January. 
Critics of Secretary of State Kel- 
logg’s record on Latin-American rela- 
tions chose to regard the distinguished 
personnel of this delegation as evi- 
dence that President Coolidge is ex- 
traordinarily concerned about Pan- 


*In Washington, D. C. 
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. Paris. 


American amity. Other observers con- 
nected President Coolidge’s concern 
rather with such unfriendly propa- 
ganda as that reported by Ambassa- 
dor-to-Peru Poindexter (see Col. 2). 
than with Secretary Kellogg. The 
Hughes-headed delegation will be com- 
posed of: Ambassador-to-Mexico 
Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador-to- 
Italy Henry P. Fletcher, onetime 
(1915-27) Senator Oscar W. Under- 
wood of Alabama, Lawyers Morgan J. 
O’Brien of Manhattan, and James 
Brown Scott of Washington, D. C., 
President Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
Stanford University, Director-General 
of the Pan-American Union Leo S. 
Rowe. Whoever succeeds Enoch Her- 
bert Crowder as U. S. Ambassador 
to Cuba was also to be a delegate. 
And, if he can manage it, President 
Coolidge will go too, for a day or so. 
@ When he came to the U. S. from 
Paris in September, U. S. Ambassador- 
to-France Myron Timothy Herrick 
brought with him the so-called Briand 
Peace Treaty—a proposal by Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand of France 
that the U. S. and France agree never 
to war on one another. Ambassador 
Herrick left this document at the 
State Department and went home to 
Cleveland, ill. The State Department 
has been conning the Briand document. 
President Coolidge has been thinking 
about it. Last week, Editor E. G. 
Burkham of the Dayton (Ohio) Jour- 
nal, close friend of Ambassador Her- 
rick and newspaper partner of his 
son, Parmely Herrick, called at the 
White House to tell President Cool- 
idge that Ambassador Herrick would 
soon be well enough to return to 
President Coolidge let it be 
known that when Ambassador Herrick 
is ready to resume his post, instruc- 
tions will be ready for him in the 
matter of the Briand proposal, in- 
structions looking toward a treaty’s 
adoption. 

@ White House callers of the week 
included: 

A committee from the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, with a memorial endorsing 
the Briand peace proposal (see above). 

President Porter Adams of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association to en- 
dorse the Administration’s air pro- 
gram. 

President Roy D. Chapin of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, to ask that the President invite 
the International Road Congress to 
hold its next meeting in the U. S. 

Wickham Steed, British journalist, 
to be presented. 

@ Charles. P. Taft II, aged 30, used 





to live at the White House. Now he 
is presiding attorney of the Ohio 
county in which stands his native Cin- 
cinnati. Last week, when Charles P. 
Taft II addressed a Y. M. C. A. audi- 
ence in Washington, he was introduced 
as a man “who might again return to 
the White House to live.” Charles 
P. Taft II’s father and mother heard 
and smiled. Cabinet members, also 
in the audience, also smiled. President 
and Mrs. Coolidge were there and they 
smiled too. 


““U/nwarranted Attack” 


Last July, editors were in a quan- 
dary over a book called The Presi- 
dent’s Daughter, published and issued 
for review by an “Elizabeth Ann 
Guild, Inc.” of Manhattan. The au- 
thor, one Nan Britton, purported to 
have been infatuated since girlhood 
with her fellow townsman, the late 
President Harding. He was repre- 
sented as having returned her devo- 
tion after she had grown up and he 
had become a U. S. Senator. He 
was said to have placed her in Man- 
hattan with the U. S. Steel Corp. 
as a secretary, through his friend, 
the late Elbert H. Gary. The most 
intimate scenes, complete details and 
fulsome memories of a furtive union 
were related. 

In 1919, Miss Britton bore a 
daughter whom she named Elizabeth 
Ann and for whom, together with 
all illegitimates, she now sought legal 
recognition and a patrimony. The 
sale of The President’s Daughter at 
$5 per copy was said to be for the 
benefit of the Elizabeth Ann Guild 
Inc., an organization to better the 
lot of illegitimates. The latter part 
of the book related Miss Britton’s 
futile efforts to obtain a settlement 
from the Harding estate or relatives. 
She had been touring in Europe she 
‘said, on money he had given her 
after his election to the Presidency. 
She hurried home and was astonished 
to find that he had made no provision 
in his will for Elizabeth Ann “Christ- 
ian,” as the girl was said to have 
been called for “a good joke” on 
President Harding’s Secretary, George 
Busby Christian Jr. 


Editors were in a quandary be- 
cause, startling though it was, every 
page of The President’s Daughter 
seemed to ring true. Nan Britton 
did not sound like an adventuress but 
like a smalltown girl who felt she 
had experienced one of the world’s 
great loves. Moreover, names and 
places, letters, photographs and epi- 
sodes were in great and confident 
profusion through the book. The 
bravest, most brazen charlatan would 
never have dared so much. 

Before the book was _ published, 
John S. Sumner of Manhattan, pro- 
fessional moral crusader, had tried 
but failed to seize and suppress the 
printing plates. Local newspapers 
ave this episode routine mention, 
ut most editors chose not to air the 
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alleged love life of Warren Gamalie] 
Harding and the appeal based there- 
on. Henry Lewis Mencken touched on 
it in a distant, rambling «article for 
the Baltimore Sun. The Democratic 
New York World treated it conven- 





© International 
POSTMASTER REGAR 
“Christmas is a time of joy.” 


(See col. 3) 


tionally as biography, in a book re- 
view, with no front page headlines. 
The New Republic came closest to 
“featuring” the item. For the rest, 
there was what amounted to a con- 
spiracy of silence, letting bad enough 
alone. 

Not until last week did anyone 
close to the late President Harding 
make any public statement about 
The President’s Daughter. This state- 
ment was not a denial but a protest. 
Hearing that the book was having 
an everwidening sale, Dr. George T. 
Harding Jr. (the late President’s 
brother), Mrs. Ralph Lewis and Mrs. 
H. H. Votaw (the late President’s 
sisters), conferred with friends in 
Marion, Ohio. Letters from other 
friends had been pouring in urging 
action of some kind. Grant E. Mouser 
of Marion, a lifelong friend of Pres- 
ident Harding and often host to Nan 
Britton, was the author of the fol- 
lowing statements: 


“... I am convinced some ulterior 
motive prompted the publication of 
The President’s Daughter, which, 
even if true, is infamous. The whole 
thing is very much regretted by Mr. 
Harding’s family and loyal friends, 
who cannot conceive of events alleged, 
knowing him as they did... . 

“If President Harding had been the 
father of the child, we know provi- 
sion would have been made for it. 
Upon that the President would have 
insisted. 

“We also have had occasion to re- 
call that President Harding was an 
instinctive lover of children, and 
as such would not have left any 
child, whether his or not, without 
all advantages if the matter had 
been brought to his personal at- 
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tention. That is the kind of a 
man we knew him to i 

“It is certainly to be hoped the 
American nation will rise up to con- 
demn such unwarranted attack upon 
a defenseless man and force the 
book’s retirement from circulation.” 


In Manhattan, at the request of 
the U. S. Post Office Department, an 
Assistant U. S. Attorney last week 
started an inquiry to discover if 
funds solicited in a leaflet mailed 
with copies of The President’s Daugh- 
ter were being used for purposes 
other than the stated one of aiding 
illegitimates. 


THE CABINET 


Fashions in Statements 


Plain Language. First Assistant 
Postmaster General John H. Bartlett, 
who last month instructed postmas- 
ters to omit departmental slang* from 
their reports and to use “every day” 
language instead (TIME, Oct. 31), 
last week issued a statement to his 
subordinates urging them to see that 
letters stamped for special delivery 
should really be specially delivered. 
He pointed out that the Special De- 
livery stamp is a contract between 
the mailer and the U. S. He invited 
public criticism of the special delivery 
service in future. 

Quite as notable as the frankness 
of the statement, which implicitly 
admitted a shortcoming of the De- 
partment, was the statement’s lan- 
guage. First Assistant Postmaster 
General Bartlett practised what he 
had preached about “every day” Eng- 
lish. There was no bureaucratic cir- 
cumlocution, no departmental obscuri- 
ty. Mr. Bartlett said: “Special De- 
livery letters must not be allowed to 
accumulate for the convenience of 
Special Delivery carriers. They must 
be delivered promptly and as_ soon 
as received, even if the carriers do 
have to retrace their steps. If you 
are not getting good results on your 
Special Deliveries, it would be a good 
idea to change the man who super- 
vises it and put in somebody that 
can get results. If the boys are not 
faithful and prompt, change them. 
If you are in a dilemma and cannot 
get anybody to deliver your Specials, 
take a substitute or a regular or any- 
body. Just make it a business to 
get those Specials delivered, and de- 
livered promptly.” 

Fancy Language. Far different 
from the accent of the First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General was the ac- 
cent of a bulletin issued last week by 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 
R. S. Regar. ‘Mr. Regar merely 
wanted to urge the public to address 
its Christmas mail plainly, wrap it 
securely, despatch it early, prepay 
postage fully. He prefaced his mes- 
sage as follows: “The tang in the 
air and the wonderful colors of au- 
tumn leaves evidence the fact that 





*Such as “graveyard shift,” ‘‘nixie,” “bump- 


er,” “logs,” ‘“‘reds,”’ ‘“‘Mother Hubbard.” 
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another year is nearing its close and 
that the holiday season, with its spirit 
of good-will and cheer, will soon be 
here. ‘ ; 
“Christmas is a time of joy and 
gladness, and the custom of exchang- 
ing gifts, greeting cards, and other 
remembrances which is so generally 
followed during the holiday season is 
one of the main factors in promoting 
this happy condition. The observ- 
ance of the custom of exchanging 
gifts greatly increases the volume of 
mail during the month of December, 
and it is therefore necessary to do 
everything possible to facilitate and 
expedite its handling... .” 


CATASTROPHE 
New England Flood 


All one night, and all the next 
day and night rain fell on the lit- 
tle mountains of western New Eng- 
land. It ran down the mountains in 
rivulets, into the brooks and small 
rivers, into the big Connecticut River, 
which is the boundary of Vermont and 
New Hampshire; into the Merrimac 
in New Hampshire; into the Hoosick 
River, which drops to the Hudson out 
of Vermont and Massachusetts; into 
Otter Creek, which flows northwest 
into Lake Champlain; into’ the 
Winooski, which tumbles through the 
Green Mountains for 60 miles. 


On its way, the water piled up 
with turbulent mountain fury. It 
swept away rows of houses in single- 
street hamlets. It knocked out dams 
and iron bridges, filled up the streets 
and riverside factories of larger 
towns; crippled telephones, _ tele- 
graphs, railways. It took life. 

New England is used to blizzards, 
but not to floods. Nothing like it 
had happened for a quarter-century. 
The steep-sided New England valleys 
made natural sluices for gathered wa- 
ters. 

Montpelier, capital of Vermont, near 
the junction of the Dog and Stevens 
Rivers with the Winooski, was one 
of the places hardest hit. Nearly 40 
feet of water entered the city. First 
reports said 200 had died there. This 
figure proved 199 too large but en- 
tire blocks of Montpelier were de- 
ave around the foot of Capitol 

ill. 


Barre, Vt., reported 25 deaths, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Governor S. Hollis- 
ton Jackson, who was stunned, then 
drowned, trying to reach his home. 


Ludlow, Vt., home of U. S. Attor- 
ney John Garibaldi Sargent, eleven 
miles from Montpelier, was completely 
submerged. Mrs. Sargent escaped in- 
jury. The Coolidge homestead at 
Plymouth, Vt., was not reached by 
the waters but not far away, Pauline 
Hall, an invalid, was caught by the 
cloudburst and marooned in an auto- 
mobile. She died. 

At Thornton, N. H., Farmer James 
Cummings. was fattening 4,000 tur- 
keys. All were swept away. At Wa- 
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terbury, Vt., 28 died. At Bemis, Vt., 
seven houses were piled in one heap 
of wreckage. 

At Beckett, Mass., William Ballon, 
owner of the reservoir above the 
town, sat waiting in his automobile 
until the dam began to crumble. Then 
he sped, honking, to warn his towns- 
fellows. All escaped but Mrs. Justine 
Carroll, aged 60, who hesitated fatal- 
ly as mills, stores, houses, barns swept 
down upon her. 

Otter Creek put Rutland, Vt., yards 
under water. One woman died of 
fright. Relatives of the late Gov- 
ernor Percival Wood Clement were 
marooned in their hilltop mansion. 
Railway trackbeds were so deranged 
they may not function again until 


next spring. 

President Edward W. Beatty of 
the Canadian Pacific R. was 
marooned in his private car at Woods- 
ville, N. H. 

Williams College students did rescue 
work in the Hoosac Valley. The 
Dartmouth College football eleven 
plunged perilously by motor from 
Hanover, N. H. to keep an engage- 
ment with Brown University at Prov- 
idence, R. I. Smith College girls 
rowed out of their boathouses to help 
Northampton, Mass. 

Maine was the only New England 
state to escape. The milk supply of 
Boston and all westward mail and 
freight service were almost entirely 
cut off. Damage rode on the raging 


Connecticut River down through 
Springfield, Mass., and Hartford, 
Conn. Oil tanks and wharves col- 


lapsed. Sewers backed up. Typhoid 
threatened. Tens of thousands were 
homeless. A fall of snow increased 
their misery. The total damage for 
New England was estimated at 
$50,000,000. More than 150 died. 

North of New England, the Prov- 
ince of Quebec reported millions in 
flood . destruction. The rain fell 
there for three days steadily. Rail- 
ways and shipping were disorganized 
in the upper Hudson Valley. 

Relief. President Coolidge, through 
the War Department, ordered Army 
planes to reconnoitre from Boston, 
but their work was delayed by fogs. 
The Red Cross sent emergency men 
from Washington. 


Flood Control. The press and 
residents of the Mississippi flood 
area expressed sympathy but could 
not refrain from hoping that New 
England, freshly conscious of what 
too much water can do, would help 
expedite Federal flood control legis- 
lation. 


CORRUPTION 


Oil On a Jury 


The bricklayer, the two clerks, the 
telephone instructress, the _ electri- 
cian, the tire repair man, the auto 
salesman, the baker’s delivery man, 
the floor walker, the ice salesman, 
the tailor and the leather worker 


who were empaneled three weeks 
ago in Washington, D. C., to decide 
the guilt or innocence of the aged 
New Mexico politician (Albert 
Bacon Fall) and the opulent oilman 
(Harry Ford Sinclair) in their al- 
leged conspiracy to defraud the U. 
S. (Timp, Oct. 31), had listened for 
over a week to legalistic intricacies. 
Between court sessions they were 
free to go to their homes, their only 
instructions being to avoid discuss- 
ing the case and making up their 
minds pre-judicially. 


They were not a_ crap-shooting, 
jazz-singing jury, like the one that 
tried Mr. Fall and Oilman Edward 
L. Doheny two years ago. Miss 
Bernice Heaton, the telephone in- 
structress, for example, would ride 
home from court on a trolley car and 
go out for the evening with a girl 
friend. Edward kK. Kidwell, the 
leather worker, would go off and 
kill time between sessions hanging 
around a soft-drink stand in Four- 
and-a-Half Street. 


Juror Kidwell, a sallow, youngish 
man, is not what Washingtonians 
would call a “drugstore cowboy” and 
certainly not a “street sheik”—just 
a chinless young man with promi- 
nent eyes and ears, who rather en- 
joyed his sudden importance. His 
soft-drink cronies would ask him 
about the trial and he welcomed the 
opportunity to give what he con- 
sidered dark hints of mysterious 
grandeur. He would say that Harry 
Sinclair was a “nice, democratic guy 
in spite of all his money.” He 
would say that he, Edward Kidwell, 
was a “pretty good yes-and-no-man” 
and that he was “just putting in 
his time” at $5 per day but not 
paying a whole lot of attention to 
the evidence. The soft-drink boys 
sarcastically asked him if he did not 
expect to get something more than 
$5 per day out of the trial—perhaps 
a snappy automobile? Juror Kidwell 
honed to tell them he expected an 
automobile. “If I don’t have one 
as long as this block,” he boasted, 
“T’ll be kind of disappointed.” 


A street car conductor, one J. Ray 
Akers, was one of Juror Kidwell’s 
audience. Conductor Akers had an 
idea that autos are not what jurors 
usually “get out of” criminal trials. 
Conductor Akers timidly telephoned 
the local Hearst paper (the Wash- 
ington Herald). Reporter Donald 
T. King went and heard Juror Kid- 
well hold forth at the soft-drink 
stand with Conductor Akers for in- 
terlocutor. Reporter King then told 
the U. S. Attorney’s office what he 
had heard. That office forthwith 
took certain covert steps. 


Three days later, just after the 
bricklayer, clerks, telephone instruct- 
ress, Juror Kidwell, et al. had taken 
their jury-box seats for the day, 
Lawyer Atlee Pomerene of the U. 
S. prosecution counsel announced to 
the court that he had grave charges 
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to make, that some one had been 
tampering with the jury. 

The bricklayer, clerks, telephone 
instructress et al. looked scared and 
suspicious. Defendant Fall looked 
stunned. Defendant Sinclair, hither- 
to cocksure and alert, looked punc- 
tured and striken. Justice Frederick 
Lincoln Siddons was true to his his- 
trionic lineage* as he announced that 
the court would hear secretly the 
prosecution’s affidavits, which brought 
about next day a declaration of mis- 
trial, the dismissal of the bricklayer, 
clerks, et al. as jurists, and a Grand 
Jury investigation of one more chap- 
ter, more sordid than ever, in the 
Fall:Sinclair oil mess. 

The new chapter boiled down to 
this: 

Sleuths. Acting on the “tip” from 
Reporter King of the Washington 
Herald, Assistant U. S. Attorneys 
Walter M. Shea and Neil Burkin- 
shaw had instructed Federal sleuths 
to see if any of tke Fall-Sinclair 
jurors were being followed or ap- 
proached by anyone. The Federal 
sleuths soon reported that a band of 
private detectives was operating from 
headquarters in the Wardman Park 
Hotel. Assistant U. S. Attorney Burk- 
inshaw got a search warrant and 
raided the Wardman Park Hotel. 
Papers seized there revealed that 16 
operatives from the Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency had _ been 
shadowing and investigating all but 
one of the twelve  Fall-Sinclair 
jurors. The one juror let alone was 
Robert C. Flora, the ice salesman. 
He seemed to have been let alone 
because he was found to have “very 
pronounced prejudiced views regard- 
ing religious matters ... very bull 
headed.” 

The Burns agents, under one 
Charles C. Ruddy and one G. H. 
Robbins, had been reporting their 
-findings regularly to their chiefs in 
Manhattan and also to Henry Mason 
Day, vice president of the Sinclair 
Exploration Co. Mr. Day was stay- 
ing at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 


ington. So was Harry F. Sinclair 
to whom the detectives’ reports 
seemed to refer when they men- 
tioned, as they often did, “the 
client.” 

The Sleuthing. Not only had Miss 
Heaton, the telephone  instructress, 


been followed home by a Burns man; 
not only had the addresses, telephone 
numbers and acquaintances of the 
jurors been noted. There was evi- 
dence that the Burns men had tried 
to establish direct contact with the 
jurors. They had investigated the 
mortgage on the home of Juror John 
P. Kern and his ability to pay it off. 
Why should detectives hired by Mr. 
Sinclair or his friends try to dis- 
cover the financial worries of a Fall- 
Sinclair jury? 

Some notes made on the Fall-Sin- 
clair jurors by the _ investigators: 

(On Juror Kern) “...He is 





*He is a great-grandson of Actress Sarah 
Kemble Siddons (1755-1831). 
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quite a sport. Will go to the races 
whenever he can do it. 
ment connections.” 


(On 


No Govern- 


the tire repair man) 


© Keystone 
HERO BURNS 


All good citizens were grateful. 


“ ... There is an old judgment of 
record of $20 due a physician since 
May, 1924....Is said to be easily 
swayed in his viewpoint.” 

(On the male clerk) “...An 
old frame shack, poor condition.... 


© Keystone 


“VILLAIN” BURNS 


. . fastidious tuck skewered . 
scrage....” 


He is said to be a chap who takes 
the easy side of life and loves to 
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fish and has no particular political 
or religious affiliations.” 

(On the auto salesman) “...A 
hail-fellow-well-met, well liked. Is 
easily termed a “sporting man.” Has 
been called for jury service. Con- 
sidered by corporations as a _ good 
juror.” 

(On Juror Kidwell) “...As a 
boy he was pretty wild. He has 
quieted down now but still a sport.” 

Action. The District of Columbia 
Grand Jury (23 members) foregath- 
ered. Mr. Sinclair’s friend, Mr. Day, 
who looks “like a well-groomed foot- 
ball tackle,” was asked to explain 
his connection with the Burns men. 
He refused to answer, on the para- 
doxical but wholly legal ground that 
in explaining he might incrimminate 
himself. He was’ arrested and 
placed under a $25,000 bail. 

Harry F. Sinclair, already under 
$15,000 bail on two other counts, 
was not rearrested though a fresh 
et was obtained for him by the 

Sheldon Clark, Chicago sportsman, 
another Sinclair vice president, who 
had left Washington on the eve of 
the jury-tampering charges, turned 
up at home, protested his innocence, 
said he would return to Washington. 

An inquiry proceeded which, if it 
found Harry F. Sinclair and_ his 
friends guilty of jury tampering, 
would add six years and $5,000, not 
to mention public condemnation for 
rat-in-the-corner tactics, to the list 
of penalties which Mr. Sinclair has 
for months & months been trying to 
evade. 

Statements. Albert Bacon -Fall, ill 
with lung congestion, again called 
attention to “my integrity and the 
complete rectitude of my every ac- 
tion in connection with the Teapot 
Domé lease.” He disavowed any con- 
nection with any “jury-hanging” plot. 
Nevertheless, it was discovered that 
one of his counsel, Lawyer Mark 
Thompson, had telephoned a_ friend 
of Mr. Fall’s at the S. Depart- 
ment of Justice to “look up the rec- 
ord” of a colleague who was being 
sleuthed by the Burns men. 


@ Juror Kidwell announced _ that 
he recalled talking in front of Re- 
porter King of the Washington 


Herald but said that what Reporter 


of the two women on the dismissed 
jury, unburdened herself: “Is_ it 
really a fact that the Supreme Court 
passed on a case exactly like this 
one, that it was a civil one, and 
found that a conspiracy did exist? 
Wouldn’t we have looked foolish if 
we had given a verdict just the 
opposite of the Supreme Court’s!. 
What do people like us know about 
such a case as this?” Mrs. Bailey 
said that Lawyer Martin W. Little- 


ton of the defense looked “slick” to 
her, and “more like a _ teddy bear 
than any man I ever saw.” For 


Mr. Fall she said she felt a little 
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sorry. “He seemed so feeble and 


depressed.” 


The Burns International Detec- 


tive Agency, the partners, of which 
William J. Burns and his son W. 


© Keystone 
PRESIDENT QUEZON 


Popular, impassioned. 


Sherman Burns, were summoned to 
show the complete records of their 
alleged “jury-hanging” job, issued a 
statement to the effect that the 
Burns operatives had in no way 
broken any law. 


The William John Burns who was 
called to Washington last week was 
not the William John Burns of a 
few years ago, though he was the 
same man. Detective Burns was 
once a U. S. hero. In 1924, how- 
ever, he had the misfortune to be- 
come associated in the public mind 
with the “Ohio Gang”—an associa- 
tion which has tinged many a man 
with villainy. 

Hero Burns was the youth who 
solved: his native Ohio’s_ tally-sheet 
forgeries in 1885 and entered the 
U. S. Secret Service with a brilliant 
reputation which soon became _ in- 


ternational. Hero Burns was_ ithe 
detective who caught Charles Ulrich, 
the German counterfeiter; Taylor 


& Bredill, the Monroe-head $100. bill 
makers; Abe Ruef, corrupt boss of 
San Francisco, and many another. 
When James B. and John J. Mc- 
Namara, the dynamiting brothers 
who from 1905 to 1910 blew up 
bridges, piers, hotels and finally the 
Los Angeles Times, were captured 
in Detroit in 1911, it was to Hero 
Burns that Theodore Roosevelt tele- 
graphed: “All good American. citi- 
zens feel that they owe you a debt 





of gratitude for some signal service 
to American citizenship.” 


“Villain” Burns emerged when, as 
Chief of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in the Department of Justice 
under Harry Micajah Daugherty 
(1921-24), he was quizzed by Senate 
investigators about the use of one of 
the Bureau’s codes* in an alleged 
Teapot Dome crookery; about try- 
ing to get evidence to “smear” Sen- 
ator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 
one of the oil scandal investigators; 
and about an alleged conspiracy with 
Mr. Daugherty to permit illegal 
transport of Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight films. Nothing came of these 
investigation but “Villain” Burns 
resigned a few weeks after “Villain” 
Daugherty. The new Attorney Gen- 
eral (Harlan Fiske Stone, now of 
the U. S. Supreme Court) thanked 
William John Burns for his services 
and wished him “all future success 
and happiness.” 


TERRITORIES 


Using Statesmen 


The two outstanding native states- 
men of the Philippines—President 
Manuel Quezon of the Philippine Sen- 
ate and Senator Sergio Osmena, his 
sphinx-like senior partner in the Na- 
tionalist Party—arrived in Washing- 
ton to see President Coolidge. They 
had bundled themselves up in un- 
wonted overcoats crossing the Pacific 
to a chilly continent. But they had 
smiled confidently on the trip because, 
when they left Manila (TIME, Oct. 17), 
They had heard that President Cool- 
idge favored transferring the Philip- 
pines from military rule under the 
War Department to civilian admin- 
istration under a special bureau of 
the Interior Department. This trans- 
fer was second only to Island Inde- 
pendence in the hearts of Statesmen 
Quezon and Osmena. 


They tarried in Manhattan on their 
way to Washington. Manhattanites 
remarked that President Quezon was 
a cafe-au-lait replica of their small, 
garrulous Irish Mayor, James J. 
Walker. The likeness is more than 
skin-deep. Just as Mayor Walker is 
“Jimmie” to the Manhattan millions, 
President Quezon is “Manny” to the 
Filipinos and Filipinas. He has an 
extraordinary flair for popularity. Per- 
haps it is the Spanish blood in his 
veins that makes him an impassioned 
demagogue. He fought with Aguin- 
aldo in the Insurrection, governed a 
province, served 10 years in Wash- 
ington as Resident Commissioner and 





*One of the messages between a Mr. & Mrs. 
Duckstein who were respectively confidential 
secretaries to Publisher Edward B. McLean 
of the Washington Post and “Villain” Burns, 
read as follows: “Cravingly in Dxewonx re- 
surge ledgement ailment fastidious tuck skew- 
ered suckled scrage emerse vithouse punctators 
gob. ...” This was translated: “According 
to Lambert’s instructions the papers have been 
put in the safe deposit box belonging to you 
& Frazer in the Commercial Bank... .” 


burns to be the George Washington of 
an Insular Pacific Republic. 


Senator Osmena, also a _ mestico 
(half caste), exhibits his Chinese ex- 
traction in his importunable demeanor, 
impeccable manners and enduring pa- 
tience. He has not always agreed 
with his headlong young friend, being 
content to guide Filipino destinies 
slowly as Speaker of the Assembly for 
almost 20 years. He would be more 
content than Manuel Quezon to see 
Philippine Independence come in three 
steps instead of at a bound. The three 
steps might be: 1) Civilian admin- 
istration by the U. S.; 2) “Philippine 
Free State” with a U. S. High Com- 
missioner; 3) Independence. 


When Statesmen Quezon and Os- 
mena saw and talked with President 
Coolidge they were disappointed. 
President Coolidge had changed his 
mind, he said, about transfer from 
military to civilian administration, 
just yet. True, the Philippines need 
much of a civilian nature—in agricul- 
ture, education, road _building—but 
President Coolidge thought advisors 
from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Interior and Commerce could 
furnish such help at once without 
necessitating a transfer. 


Since Statesmen Quezon and Osmena 
had not come to plead outright for 
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SENATOR OSMENA 


Imperturbable, impeccable. 


independence, nor try to influence the 
appointment of a successor to the late 
Governor General Leonard Wood.* 
There was little else for him to dis- 
cuss with President Coolidge, except 
to assure him that Major General 





*President Coolidge’s reason for delaying 
this appointment so long is the distance of 
the U. S. from the Philippines. A recess 
appointment might be vetoed by the Senate, 
causing the appointee a 10,000 mile round- 
trip for nothing. 
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Douglas MacArthur,* the President’s 
recent appointee as Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Philippines, would be wel- 
come, and that the Philippine Legis- 
lature would soon pass on appropria- 
tions and appointments sent to it for 
confirmation by Acting Governor Gen- 
eral Eugene A. Gilmore. The con- 
versation which they had traveled 10,- 
000 miles to seek lasted about 50 
minutes. 


CRIME 


Cauterizers 


It was just the week for a meet- 
ing of the National Crime Commis- 
sion in Washington, D. C. What 
looked very much like a grand scale 
attempt at jury-wangling was fresh 
on the docket, in the devious history 
of a successful and therefore widely 
admired oilman and a onetime Cabi- 
net member (see CORRUPTION, p. 12). 

In’ speeches and interviews, dele- 
gates to the Crime Conference dwelt 
on the jury problem. Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice William Howard Taft of the U.S. 
Supreme Court flayed “jurors of weak 
intelligence” and the prevalent ex- 
emption from jury duty of “worthy” 
citizens. 

Chairman Caleb H. Baumes of the 
New York Crime Commission, author 
of the current model for habitual- 
offender crime laws,j said: “It is 
ridiculous to exclude from a jury 
persons who read the newspapers. 
A citizen who doesn’t read the news- 
papers is not an intelligent citizen 
and he probably is not fit to be on 
a jury.” Mr. Baumes urged that 
judges be empowered to select juries, 
leaving counsel the chance to show 
cause why any selection is unsuitable. 

The National Crime Commission, 
formed last year, is a voluntary body 
of citizens who propose to cauterize 


whatever social infection it is that 
gives the U. S. the highest crime 
temperature in the civilized world. 


In the report of its chairman, Rich- 
ard Washburn Child, “the most im- 
portant things” listed for discussion 
and improvement were: 1) Laws 
against traffic in stolen goods. 2) 
Compiling of crime statistics by all 
the states. 3) Prison labor prob- 





*Aged 47, he is at present the youngest, 


most dashing U. S. Major General. He 
commanded the famed Rainbow (42d) _ Divi- 
sion in the War. From 1919 to 1922 he was 
Superintendent of West Point, whence he 
was graduated in 1903 at the head of his 
class. To the second-most-important post in 
the Philippines he takes a knowledge of the 
Islands gained there as a young officer of 
engineers on construction work (1903-04) 
and as commander of the 23d Infantry Brigade 
at Manila (1922-25). Since 1925 he _ has 
commanded the Third Corps Area, at Balti- 
more. 

*The Baumes Code, effective last year in 
New York, copied widely since, imposes life 
imprisonment upon any thrice-convicted person 
who is convicted a fourth time, no matter 
how trivial the fourth offender may seem. 
Lately, under Michigan’s new Baumes Law, 
a three-time convict was sentenced for life 


when caught with one bottle of bootleg gin. 


lems. 4) The pardon & parole sys- 
tem. 
When the National Commission 


was founded there were only three 
organized state or city crime com- 
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SAPP 


modern 


ROTARY’S 


He reported on youth. 


missions in the U. S. Twenty-six 
such bodies sent delegates to the 
gathering last week. Largely through 
the efforts of the National Commis- 
sion 42 states made 587 criminal 
code amendments. Some of these 
amendments the commission found 
foolish—such as Missouri’s making 
dog-stealing grand larceny* and 
Idaho’s law against buying or selling 
chickens after dark with out notify- 
ing a sheriff. But nine-tenths of the 
changes were declared “seriously and 
carefully considered”—anti-pistol laws 
in Michigan, New Jersey, Rhode Is- 
land;+ Baumes-type laws in Vermont, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Massachusetts 
and Iowa; a whole new code in Cali- 
fornia; the appointment of a com- 
mission in Louisiana to rewrite the 
century-old Napoleonic code. 

There was many a speaker, many 
a topic: 
C@ Professor E. E. Sutherland of the 
University of Minnesota gave a defi- 
nition: “Crime in modern society is 
the result of mobility which has 
broken traditions, multiplied contacts, 
introduced variety and conflict in cul- 
ture, resulted in segregating people in 
different culture areas, where they 
support each other in crime.” 
@ Miss Leona Marie Esch of Cleve- 
land said that the only way to beat 
the criminal was to “load the dice,” 
i.e. stiffen the law. “He gambles 
with the law,” said Miss Esch, “play- 
ing three to one he never will be 





*Few dog-owners, however, would agree that 
dog-stealing is a light offense. 

jIllinois refused to curb not only 
but machine guns. 


pistols 





caught, two to one he never will be 
convicted, and then playing a last 
chance [that] he will never be sent 
to a state penal institution.” 


@ President Arthur H. Sapp of 
Rotary International was on hand. 
He reported on Modern Youth. “Mod- 
ern youth,” said President Sapp, “has 
neither hope of heaven nor fear of 
hell. He commits suicide as a part 
of his college course, and he and his 
sisters fly across the seas knowing 
that saltwater is a sure cure for 
all ills. 

“There is a dash and abandon 
among the youth of our land that 
is inspiring and terrible to contem- 
WiMtG,. sie 3 

President Sapp told how Premier 
Mussolini had lately said to him of 
the Italians: “‘Mr. Sapp, what these 
people need is discipline.’ ” 

@ One of the most strenuous dele- 
gates was James E. Baum of the 
American Bankers’ Association, whose 
plan for bands of citizen vigilantes 
armed with pistols and _ sawed-off 
shotguns sounded much like the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

@ One of the mildest delegates was 
onetime (1916-21) Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker (see POLITICAL 
NoTEes below), who spoke of the 
U. S. prison population as “just a 
part of our common citizenship thaf 
has been found wanting and taker 
away.” Convicts, he said, are “par, 
of ourselves” and in evolving meth- 
ods for their rehabilitation “we are 
dealing with a long procession of 
men and women who at present are 
babes in arms; who, as the revolving 
years come on, are quite certain, 
under the deadly percentages which 
the criminologists are beginning to 
establish . . . to lead lives of crime.” 
Mr. Baker’s plea was for closer study 
of criminal psychopathy. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Candidate Baker 


He is a small man and a quiet 
man, but Washington, D. C., always 
takes notice when Newton D. Baker 
comes to town. Last week Mr. 
Baker was there for three days, to 


attend sessions of the National 
Crime Commission. (See CRIME col. 
1). He presided over that _ section 


of the commission which studies s0- 
cial, educational and industrial con- 
ditions to discover crime _ preven- 
tives. Also he functioned, as no one 
else can, as toastmaster at the com- 
mission’s banquet. 

Washington particularly noticed 
Baker last week because, in all the 
talk about Democratic Presidential 
candidates, his name had been con- 
spicuously inconspicuous. Yet if there 
is anyone in the late Woodrow Wil- 
son’s party who was not a dark horse 


it was Newton D. Baker. Dark 
horses trot cut of obscurity. Newton 
D. Baker, though small and quiet, 
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is one of the least obscure and most 
distinguished men of his time. 


He will inevitably loom in Demo- 
cratic parleys between now and the 
nominating ballot at the convention. 
It is only a question of how soon. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Baker 
that, while other crime commissioners 
were talking last week about sharper 
juries, harsher laws, fewer pardons 
and more citizen vigilantes with 
sawed-off shotguns, he was trying to 
put criminals into philosophical per- 
spective, where he saw them as sick 
people whom a humanitarian society 
ought to cure. A humanitarian phil- 
osopher, a man so keen and kindly 
that he cannot bear to read Mark 
Twain because that heartless author 
put his character at such unfair dis- 
advantages—could such a man _ be 
nominated to govern a nation? It 
would not be unheard of, even in the 
U. S. Observers last week pondered 
some of the things people would 
want to know about Mr. Baker apart 
from his record in public office, which 
everyone knows—when the Democratic 
<r, get around to considering 
im. 


Mr. Baker’s friend, Secretary Mun- 
son Havens of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is the author of a 
concise and accurate sketch of Mr. 
Baker: “His resemblance to Charles 
Lamb, Voltaire and Mephistopheles is 
amusing; but his eyes, if not finer, 
are more kindly than Satan’s. He 
works all day and reads all night in 
law and literature. His garden abuts 
upon a golf course; but on Sunday 
(summer) afternoons he weeds, un- 
perturbed by the passing of derisive 
foursomes. He is an author of the 
truest quality and his voice—a voice 
of liquid gold—is lent to every civic 
cause. He is a trades unionist in 
principle and practice but believes in 
the open shop. He is a fighting paci- 
fist. He is the only man of whom 
the Encyclopedia Britannica reversed 
its opinion completely within a decade. 
General Pershing said of him: ‘He 
has made possible what I have done.’ 
He is a loyal friend, a gracious en- 
emy. In his presence conversation is 
rarely trivial and never low. He is 
not all things to all men; he is the 
same thing to all men, a gentleman 
and a scholar. If a Greek piano- 
tuner visited his house professionally, 
Mr, Baker would learn all about the 
insides of a piano and the piano-tuner 
vould hear about Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides.” 

An easy way to know more about 
Mr. Baker—or any man—would be to 
observe his hour-to-hour, day-to-day 
activities during a typical week in his 
life—last week for example. 

_Last week, Mr. Baker went about 
life as follows: 

Sunday. (Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land). Rose, shaved and bathed early 
so that he could see his grandson, 
John Michael McGean, aged five 
weeks, during some of the latter’s few 
waking moments. . Motored with 
Mrs, Baker to see the new home of 


his friend John Stockwell. Showed 
special interest in John Stockwell’s 
library. . . . Home for Sunday dinner, 
the best part of which (for Mr. Baker) 
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JUDGE SIDDONS 
“But fate decreed that I should be- 


come a lawyer.” 
(See col. 3) 


was ice cream. . Changed to old 
shirt and work trousers, left off hat, 
coat and waistcoat, rolled up work- 
shirt sleeves and fell to cutting corn- 
stalks in the garden. Carried the 
corn stalks in armfuls to his vacant 
side lot. (The stalks were later to be 
spread on flower beds for winter cov- 
erage). Forked up large clods in the 
back garden with a spading fork. No 
blisters resulted, his hands being used 
to such work. ... Dressed to re- 
ceive his lawyer-friend John H. Clarke, 
onetime (1916-24) Associate Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. They 
talked League of Nations, World 
Court, peace movements, until Mr. 
Clarke could be shown Grandson Mc- 
Gean. Mr. Clarke gave favorable 
judgment. ... After supper, read 
Mother India by Katherine Mayo, 
about horrid conditions in a backward 
society. ... To bed at 10:30 o'clock. 

Monday. All day at his law office 
(Baker, Hostetler & Sidlo). Ten or 
a dozen callers on as many varied 
cases. ... Boarded the 8:40 o’clock 
Baltimore & Ohio sleeper for Wash- 
ington, D. C. Smoked a pipe (old, 
well-caked, straight-and-long stemmed, 
strong tobacco), retired, read in berth. 

Tuesday. Breakfast on the train. 
Registered at the Willard Hotel for 
a morning of law conferences (the 
Nickel Plate merger, for the Brothers 
Van Sweringen of Cleveland, is in 
his hands). Went to the Supreme 
Court Chambers at the Capitol. 
Lunched in the Senate restaurant on 
pie and buttermilk. ... Conferred 
with Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in charge of aviation F. Trubee Dav- 


ison, presiding officer of the Crime 
Commission; meeting set for next 
day. Called at the War Department. 
Secretary Davis at ‘Cabinet meeting. 
Conferred with -General Pershing’s 
secretary, Captain Adamson, about 
Cleveland’s reception for General 
Pershing on Armistice Day. Dropped 
in on the Chief of Staff, Major Gen- 
eral Summerall, and reminisced for a 
half-hour about the war.... Law 
conferences all evening. 

Wednesday and Thursday. 
Commission meetings. Made a speech 
(see p. 14) and _ introduced other 
speakers at the banquet. Entrained 
for Cleveland late that night. 


Crime 


Friday. Reached his office about 
noon. Read mail and dictated an- 
swers. . That evening, political 


meeting—mostly Poles, a people Mr. 
Baker knows well—about whether or 
not Cleveland should revert to mayor- 
alty form of government or retain 
the city-manager plan. Favored city- 
manager plan, though twice (1912-14; 
1914-16) Mayor of Cleveland himself. 
Quoted his political godfather, the late 
Tom L. Johnson: “If you'll get a tent 
and talk sensibly to the people, they’ll 
respond—they’ll de what’s right—and 
they can always be trusted to do it.” 
Also said: “I don’t think Mayor 
Thompson [of Chicago] is the most 
ignorant man in the world. I couldn’t 
prove that. ... I bring this up be- 
cause I never want to have to blush 
for Cleveland. 


Sad Thought 


While the trial for criminal con- 
spiracy of Albert Bacon Fall and 
Harry F. Sinclair (TIMg, Oct. 31) 
moved through its second week in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, the presiding jurist, Jus- 
tice Frederick Lincoln Siddons, be- 
came more & more an object of pub- 
lic interest. Justice Siddons is a 
great-grandson of the late Actress 
Sarah Kemble Siddons. 

Concerning himself he says: “In 
my youth I thought my choice of 
a life’s work would be either journal- 
ism or the stage. But fate decreed 
that I should become a lawyer. Other- 
wise—well, who can say what might 
have happened? In so far as I know, 
no one is carrying on the _ stage 
tradition of the Kemble family now. 
It is a sad thought, particularly to 
one who is related to that family, al- 
though I have never made a fetich 
of ancestral affairs.” 


Smart Son 


Justice Harlan Fiske 
Stone of the U. S. Supreme Court 
had canse to congratulate himself. 
His son, Lauson Harvey Stone, 
Harvard graduate, was elected class 
president by his fellows of the senior 
class at the Columbia University Law 
School, Manhattan, where Associate 
Justice Stone long functioned (1910- 
24) as dean. 


Associate 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Borough Elections 


Borough or municipal elections in 
Great Britain derive their principal 
importance from the fact that they are 
regarded as straw votes for a general 
election for the Parliament at West- 
minster. 

Last week 330 Conservative, 184 
Labor, 130 Liberal, 104 Independent 
seats were contested in areas affecting 
18,000,000 people who provide $250,- 
000,000 annually in local taxes. 

Latest reports returned the Con- 
servatives with 267 seats, Laborites 


with 277, Liberals with 109, Inde- 
pendents 95, showing a loss of 63 
seats for the Conservatives, a gain 


of 93 for the Labor Party, a loss of 
21 and nine respectively for the Lib- 
erals and Independents. 

The Labor victory was naturally 
hailed with enthusiasm by that party 
and there followed a lot of wild talk 
about a dissolution of Parliament 
and a general election. In point of 
fact the borough elections have noth- 
ing to do with a national general elec- 
tion and cannot be fairly said to show 
a sentiment for a change of govern- 
ment, as local and not national issues 
are the primary considerations. On 
the other hand, it may reasonably be 
argued that an overwhelming loss by 
the Government party could be con- 
strued as a moral obligation upon 
the Cabinet to submit its position to 
the acid test of a general election; 
but no overwhelming loss occurred; 
the Liberals and Conservatives still 
hold the balance of power; the Labor- 
ites control the Municipal Council in 
only seven towns and their gains were 
made chiefly in the industrial centres, 
while their most notable loss was in 
the radical stronghold of Glasgow. 

The Baldwin Government, elected 
in the fall of 1924, still has two years 
to run before its five-year mandate 
expires, although it is usual for a 
government to hold a general election 
before that time, but a decision to 
submit its position to the test of an 
election depends almost entirely upon 
the will of the Cabinet. Today there 
is a good deal of dissatisfaction in the 
land and much loud.grumbling, which 
is more characteristic than specific. 
But Mr. Baldwin still holds a very 
comfortable majority in the House of 
Commons, and the chances are, there- 
fore, that there will not be a general 
election until the end of next year at 
the earliest and probably not until 
early 1929. 


Sassoon-a-Visiting 


Arrived in the U. S. by air from 
Canada Sir Philip Albert Gustave David 
Sassoon, 39-year-old Under Secretary 
of State for Air. He had been inspired 
to visit the U. S., he said, by his 





conversations in England with the 
then Captain Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, who had glowingly described 
to him the progress of :aviation. He 
found, he added, that Captain Lind- 
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Sir PHILIP SASSOON 
Rich and able. 


bergh had understated the wonders of 
U. S. aviation. 

Sir Philip Sassoon, a handsome, im- 
maculate Jew, has had an astounding 
career for a man of his age. Scion of 
two immensely wealthy families— 
the Sassoons and the Rothsch:lds—he 
is one of the richest men in England. 
His enemies ascribe much of his rapid 
advancement to his money, although 
all who know him have called him 
able. 

At the age of 27 he was private 
secretary to Field Marshal Lord Haig 
(then Sir Douglas Haig). At 30 he 
was Parliamentary Secretary to the 
then Premier David Lloyd George. It 
was while acting in this capacity im- 
mediately after the War that he was 
host to the Supreme War Council at 
his gorgeous. home at Port Lympne, 
Kent. He is also a trustee of the 
National and Tate (art) Galleries, the 
Wallace (art) collection and of the 
British School at Rome. 

It is said, allegedly without much 
foundation, that he is a direct de- 
scendant of the Biblical King David. 
With equal lack of foundation Dame 
Rumor has_ several times had him 
engaged to Miss Megan Lloyd George, 
younger daughter of the famed War 
Prime Minister, with whom Sir Philip 
is still on the friendliest terms, de- 
spite the fact that he is a Conserva- 
tive and Mr. George a Liberal. 


Irish Coast 


In Lackan, County Mayo, Ireland, 
a Catholic priest, one Father Quinn, 
sat listening drowsily to his radio. 


The weather reports were coming in: 
“ ..rains over Holland ... cold 
days marching southward through 
France. ...” As he reached to turn 
off the loud speaker, its hoarse voice 
growled a terrible threat: “High 
wind and rain ... a hurricane ... 
tempest will reach the west coast of 
Ireland tonight... .” Father Quinn 
thought of the fishermen who went 
out upon Galway Bay in wretched, 
unsubstantial tarred-canvas boats— 
the only boats they could afford. Hat- 
less, he raced out of his house and 
down to the shore to give warning. 
From the shore he looked out at the 
midget fleet, already almost invisible 
on the quiet swell. ... 

That night, the legends of the sea, 
so long tamed, so long unremembered 
except in the late talk at coast town 
barrooms, leapt up out of the racing 
mountains of the bay. A tremendous 
wind walked through the black towers 
of the rain, a hungry foam covered 
the teeth of the Irish rocks; all night 
long the clouds, like vague _ white 
tigers, galloped across wild hills. The 
next: morning, under a bright sun and 
a wind still swift, the storm’s dam- 
age was revealed. Sweeping west- 
ward through England, it had demol- 
ished. houses in Lancashire; in Ire- 
land cables had been broken, trees 
torn up, the grandstand at the Tramore 
racetrack shattered; there had been a 
flood at Limerick. Over the west 
coast airplanes hunted for signs of 
wreckage or the bodies of the 650 
fishermen of Killala, Cleggan Bay, 
Inishkea. The sea, as if offering an 
ironic apology, rolled up eight corpses 
on the sand. 

To the men who had drowned, 
Father Quinn granted conditional ab- 
solution. He tried to comfort 200 
members of their families, and he 
listened to an improbable story which 
was being told in all the villages. 
Some fishermen said that early in 
the week a white ship had overtaken 
their fleet in Baffin Bay. Making no 
answer to their hails, she had lingered 
near their boats until the sunrise, 
vanishing then in a flash of light. 
Terrified, the men in the little boats 
had put for home before a gathering 
wind; warned of disaster, they had 
stayed ashore the night of the storm. 


Inadequate Abbey 


Last week the Cathedrals Commis- 
sion suggested that Westminster Ab- 
bey be enlarged to make more room 
for Britain’s illustrious dead—an en- 
tirely anticipatory proposal. 

George Bernard Shaw, master of 
brilliant self-publicity, commented: “I 
am still alive; I am not ready for it.” 
Facetious? Apparently; for nobody, 
so far as could be ascertained, - 
even suggested that he was a fit 
candidate, as a corpse, for burial in 
the “hallowed precincts of Westmin- 
ster.” But one dignitary of the, 
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Mr. Cuartes Le Marre, 
New York City, at work on 
one of the costume designs 
for which he is famous 
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ABOVE 

“FOR SEVERAL YEARS I had _ been 
troubled with constipation and headaches. 
I was skeptical when one of my friends ad- 
vised me to use Fleischmann’s Yeast. But 
finally I decided to try it. I took 3 cakes a 
day, one before each meal, dissolved in 
water. Now I feel like a new woman. I also 
gave Fleischmann’s Yeast to my young son. 
He was always constipated, his skin full of 
pimples. I gave him one cake in the morning 
and one at night. Today my boy has a nice 
clear skin—thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Mrs. Marion Deciercg, Detroit, Mich. 


RIGHT 

“MY DIGESTION got in such a condition 
that I was no longer able to enjoy my hunt- 
ing and fishing. Taking the advice of a 
friend, I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. It made 
a very great change in my health, Now I 
am again able to enjoy the outdoors. I 
recommend Fleischmann’s Yeast to any one 
with indigestion.” 


A. J. Jounson, Dallas, Texas 


New York City 


‘THE COSTUME DESIGNER is expected 
to create new ideas every day, oversee 
the making of his costumes to the minut- 
est detail, and spend many evenings a 
week at the new plays and revues or at 
dress rehearsals. 


“Continuing in this routine for a 
number of years, I gradually became run 
down. I would get up in the morning 
with a splitting headache. My work and 
my reputation were endangered. 


“Ata friend’s suggestion, I ate Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast before meals—and often 
while at work. Ina short time I found my- 
self enthusiastic again about my work. I 
sleptbetter. Myappetiteand digestionim- 
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| time from your grocer and keep it in any 
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e me stale” 


proved. Fleischmann’s Yeast built up my 
system, recharged my creative energy.” 


Charles Le Maire 
LEISCHMANN’S YEAST is not a 


medicine. It is a food as fresh as 
any vegetable from the garden. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast cleanses the in- 
testines of noxious wastes, brings about 
a healthful regularity and completeness 
in elimination. Your digestion is im- 
proved. Your complexion and color are 
better than ever. Your whole outlook on 
life becomes cheerier. 


Buy two or three days’ supply at a 


cool dry place. Write today for a free 
copy of the latest booklet on Yeast in 
the diet. Address Health Research 
Dept. N-3 The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York 


| City. 


A simple means to rebuild health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
regularly every day, one cake before each 
meal or between meals. Eat it just plain, or 
dissolved in water—cold or hot—or any 
other way you like. For stubborn cases of 
const! pation physicianssay to drink one cake 
in a glass of hot water (not scalding) be- 
fore each meal and at bedtime. 
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church, eschewing publicity, made 
what was probably a subconscious but 
none the less effective rejoinder. Said 
he: “The Abbey ig crammed with 
memorials of respectable nonentities, 
buried there by friends who could 
afford it.’’* 

In truth, according to a statement 
issued by a committee headed by the 
Archbishop of Yo-k, the Right Honor- 
able and Most Reverend Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, there is no room in the Abbey 
for memorials to future eminent dead. 
Said the Archbishop: “The time has 
now come when the nation must decide 
whether or not Westminster Abbey 
is to retain the place it has held for 
centuries as the shrine of the nation’s 
memorials to great men and women. 
Delay in making this decision is no 
longer possible.” 

Three suggestions were made: 1) To 
build an extension behind the north 
transept of the Abbey on the St. Mar- 
garet Church side. 2) To build a 
cloistered extension behind Henry 
VII's chapel, adjoining Charter 
House. 3) To erect an independent 
hall of fame. A site suggested is that 
of the Westminster Hospital, opposite 
the Abbey. 

The first two suggestions were 
scotched by the Dean of Westminster, 
the very Reverend William Foxley 
Morris, with whom the final decision 
in the matter rests and who gave it 
to be understood that no extension 
building of any kind would be made 
for at least ten years. 

The press, however, favored an in- 
dependent hall for the famed dead, 
while an addition to the Abbey was 
favored by the Cathedral Commission, 
which recommended the raising of $2,- 
500,000 in the Commonwealth and the 
U. S., “who value and venerate these 
noble buildings as a priceless heritage 
of our Christian civilization,” for re- 
pairs to various English cathedrals. 

The fight for an extension to West- 
minster Abbey has now been waged 
for 72 years, with definite result seem- 
ingly as far off as ever. 


. 


New Coins 


By order of His Majesty, the Royal 
Mint will, on Dec. 1, issue a new 
series of silver coins, the first general 
restriking of silver coins since 1816. 
A feature of the order is the re- 
introduction of the crown (about the 
size of a silver dollar, worth about 
$1.20), or five-shilling piece, which 
has not been minted since King Ed- 
ward VII’s coronation. 

Beside the crown (cartwheel), there 
will be three-penny pieces (thripney 
bits), six-penny pieces (tanners), shil- 
lings (bobs).  two-shilling pieces 
(florins) and half-crowns (two shil- 
lings and sixpence, also known as half 
a dollar)—all these, though now in 
circulation, will bear new designs. 

The three-penny and _ six-penny 





*As late as 100 years ago a burial in West- 
minster Abbey could be obtained for as little 
as $270. 
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coins, respectively a little smaller and 
a little larger than a U. S. dime, will 
lose the crown on the reverse side and 
gain a confusion of acorns, oak 
branches & oak twigs; the obverse 
side will retain the King’s head. The 
larger coins will also retain the head 
on the obverse sides but the half- 
crown will lose its royal coat of arms 
and the motto, Honi Soit Qui Mal y 
Pense (Evil to Him Who Evil Thinks), 
on its reverse side and will receive in 
exchange the royal initials “G. R.” 
(Georgius Rex), as will the two- 
shilling pieces. 

There will be no change in the cop- 
per coins: farthings (half a cent), 
halfpennies (ha’pennies, one cent), 
pennies (two cents)—nor in the 
gold coins: half-sovereigns (worth 
about $2.40) and sovereigns (‘‘quids” 
or even “Jimmie o’Goblins’), now 
generally in circulation. 


FRANCE 


Au Parlemert 


After a three months’ vacation, the 
French Parliament last week re- 
assembled. Its first act was to free 
four Communist Deputies — MM. 
Cachin, Duclos, Marty, Doriot—who 
were imprisoned during the summer 
for sedition. It was made clear to 
the four that as soon as the Chamber 
of Deputies ended its session they 
must go back to prison and “spend 


their vacations there.” 

Deputy Franklin-Bouillon and a 
small party of his friends resigned 
from the Socialist party and formed 
the Radical Unionist. party, the 
eleventh in French polities. 

The session continued. 


Ransom 


While the four French prisoners cap- 
tured by Berber bandits last month 
(TIME, Oct. 31) languished in un- 
known circumstances, a French emis- 
sary and a tribal chieftain, one Sheik 
Ben Naceur, bargained last week for 
their ransom. 

In the manner of the East, the 
conversations, held in the foothills of 
the Atlas mountains, begun by long 
and polite exchanges. Even then the 
point could not be broached directly. 
A long, a very long list of topics 
must be discussed before the word 
“ransom” could be even mentioned by 
inuendo. Thus the parley went on 
for some days. 

Finaily, the Moorish emissary of the 
cavtor of the French men and women 
said that much money must be paid. 
How much? Oh, a very great deal. What 
else? Large supplies of food would be 
acceptable. What kind of food? Oh, 
many kinds of food. Food for men or 
food for guns? Perhaps, food for men, 
What else? The Sheik thought some 
knives and a lot of other things would 
be very acceptable. Well, to begin 











again, how much money? Ah, said 
the Sheik, there is something more im- 
portant. We must have a phonograph, 
That was the only thing about which 
Sheik Naceur was certain. 


Eventually he was persuaded to 
ask for 1,500,000 francs (about $60,- 
000), but he refused to be drawn out 
about the food supply and the manu- 
factured goods. The French Emissary 
said that he could not pay so much 
and the parley was adjourned until 
the Sheik could talk over the nego- 
tations with his chief. 


The probabilities are that the Sheik 
was instructed to ask for a sum far in 
excess of $60,000, for the Berber 
tribes are shrewd and well know the 
value of their prisoners, two of whom 
are related to M. Theodore Steeg, 
French Resident General. The French, 
on the other hand, will never let it 
be known how much they pay for ran- 
som, for their prestige is at stake, 
and prestige in Morocco is all im- 
portant. 


GERMANY 


Gilbert Note 


In the third week of last month 
Seymour Parker Gilbert, Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparation Payments, per- 
haps the most. .powerful official in 
Germany, penned a stern, firm, yet 
friendly warning to the German Gov- 
ernment that its extravagances were 
endangering the fiscal equilibrium of 
the Reich and imperiling the Dawes 
Plan. 


Not a word concerning the despatch 
of the note appeared in the German 
press. A few days later, however, 
Berlin heard about it from Manhat- 
tan. Angered, the German press de- 
manded full publication of the report, 
loudly denounced the Government’s 
secrecy. 

The Government at first denied the 
very existence of the Gilbert note. 
Later on it admitted that it had asked 
for a report, but minimized its im- 
portance. Finally, driven into a cor- 
ner, it promised publication, but 
warned all those who were expecting 
revelations of critical financial condi- 
tions that they would be disappointed. 

Last week the note was published. 
Far from showing that the Reich’s 
financial ship was sailing smoothly 
and serenely, Mr. Gilbert bluntly 
asserted that the whole fiscal system 
of the Reich, together with reparation 
payments, was imperiled by _ill-con- 
sidered overspending and overborrow- 
ing. Said he in, the opening para- 
graph of his note: 

“T am presenting this memorandum 
for the purpose of calling attention to 
the dangers involved in the present 
economic situation, in the hope that by 
doing so fully and frankly at this 
time I may render some service to the 
German Government and to German 
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How Members of the 
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in Organizations 
GENERAL MOTORS of 
GENERALMoTORS 
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GENERAL MOTORS |} 


Stockholders are entitled to know 


General Motors mails to stockholders a quarterly financial 
statement, and at the end of the year issues a complete financial 
review in the form of an Annual Report. 

With the dividend checks is enclosed a booklet telling stock- 
holders something ¢hey ought to know about General Motors, 
The subjects of the booklets issued are: 


Financia STATEMENTS PREFERRED AND Common Stocks Facts anp Ficures 
Pants anp Propucts PassenceR Cars Parts anp Accessory COMPANIES 
GeneraL Morors Acceprance CorporaTION Province Grounp 
CanaDIAN ORGANIZATIONS . FRIGIDAIRE, THE ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
Financia Conrrot Poticirs FisHer Bopy 
DECENTRALIZED OPERATIONS WITH CooRDINATED CONTROL 
How Mempers oF THE GeneraL Morors Fairy art Mane Partners 
DEVELOPMENT OF INSTALLMENT PURCHASING Export OrGANIZATIONS 
How Piantr Expansion anp AppirionaL Workinc CapiraL ARE FINANCED 


Copies of any of these booklets may be had upon request to the Department of Publicity, 
General Motors, Fifty-Seventh Street at Broadway, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS. 


A car for every purse and purpose” 


OAKLAND . BUICK CADILLAC 
YELLOW CABS AND COACHES 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE 
LaSALLE . GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE—T he electric refrigerator 
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economy, as well as to the interna- 
tional situation generally.” 

The chief points made by Mr. Gil- 
bert were: 

1) That the Government, by spon- 
soring: a) increases in salaries of 
Federal employes, b) a costly new 
school measure, and c) indemnification 
of German nationals for property lost 
abroad during the War, a measure 
involving 1,000,000,000 marks ($250,- 
000,000), had set in motion a serious 
financial crisis that could be overcome 
only by immediate retrenchment. 

2) That the Government, by increas- 
ing its own expenses, had led to ex- 
travagance in the state governments. 
In particular the Agent General 
scored the system of collecting taxa- 
tion, which is carried out by the 
Federal authorities, who then allot a 
certain share to each of the states. 
Mr. Gilbert’s opinion is that this sys- 
tem in itself leads to unnecessary 
spending. 

8) That there is a general lack of 
supervision over spending and bor- 
rowing, as a result of the aforemen- 
tioned conditions. 

4) That the Government’s fiscal 
policy tends to increase the cost of 
production and the cost of living. 

In conclusion the Agent General 
said: 

“T have attempted to bring together 
the accumulating evidences of over- 
spending and overborrowing on the 
part of the German public authorities, 
and some of the indications of artifi- 


cial stimulation and overexpansion 
that are already manifesting them- 
selves. 


“These tendencies, if allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked, are almost certain, 
on the one hand, to lead to severe 
economic reaction and depression, and 
are likely, on the other, to encourage 
the impression that Germany is not 
acting with due regard to her repara- 
tion obligations.” 

The answer of the German Govern- 
ment to these charges agreed with Mr. 
Gilbert’s contention that it was its 
duty to develop all productive forces, 
but denied that loans raised had not 
been used to this end. Admitting that 
the budget was causing some anxiety, 
the note went on to justify each of 
the exceptions that Mr. Gilbert had 
made. 

The effect of the Agent General’s 
note was to shake the position of Dr. 
Koehler, the Minister of Finance. On 
taking office he had promised rigor- 
ous economy and had viewed the finan- 
cial situation with gloomy utterances, 
which Mr. Gilbert quoted in his note. 
Indeed, even the Chancellor, Dr. Wil- 
helm Marx, was full of vague insinu- 
ations concerning the expediency of 
holding a general election at either 
in the late winter or early spring. 

The most notable effect of the note 
was the publication by the Finance 
Ministry of new regulations con- 
cerning the supervision of foreign 
loans. Under them the Government, 
through the reorganization of the Ad- 
visory Board, will be in a position to 
control all loans raised abroad by pub- 
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lic bodies throughout the Reich. The cre- 
ation of an Appeal Board, on which 
the Reichsbank President, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, will sit, and whose de- 
cisions will be final, is approved by 
Mr. Gilbert and by Dr. Schacht. 


New Ambassador 


Inquired the German Foreign Of- 
fice of the U. S. Department of State, 
“Will Baron Doktor Friedrich Wilhelm 
von Prittwitz (preetveets) und Gaf- 
fron be persona grata to you as Am- 
bassador?” 

U. S. Secretary of State Frank Bill- 
ings Kellogg was for the moment un- 
certain. Who might this Dr. von 
Prittwitz be? Research showed him 
to be no more than Counselor of Em- 
bassy at the German Embassy at 
Rome. Was the German Government 
actually proposing to elevate a man 
of such minor rank to be an ambas- 
sador? Well, why not? He was evi- 
dently a capable, brilliant, clever dip- 
lomat. There was no reason why the 
U. §S. should object to the appoint- 
ment. The U. S. Secretary of State 
caused the German Government to be 
informed by cable that the President 
and Government of the U. S. consid- 
ered Dr. von Prittwitz persona grata. 

Foreign Minister Gustav Strese- 
mann, delighted, informed Reichsprasi- 
dent General-feldmarschall Paul Lud- 
wig Hans von Beneckendorff und von 
Hindenburg that the apvointment of 


Dr. von Prittwitz might now be 
signed, and letters of credential to 
President Coolidge were forthwith 


made out officially naming him Ger- 
man Ambassador to succeed Baron 
Ago von Maltzan, recently killed in 
an airplane accident (TIME, Oct. 3). 

The Nationalists, however, were an- 
gered. They recalled that Dr. von 
Prittwitz welcomed the advent of the 
German Republic in 1918 a trifle too 
enthusiastically and that even now, as 
a Democrat, he was a member of the 
November Ninth Club, a_ republican 
organization. Faced by a fait ac- 
compli, however, they drew in their 
horns and decided for the most part 


to “await events” before passing 
judgment on him. 


Dr. von Prittwitz, as he likes to be 
known, is 44 years old, scion of an 
old Prussian family, the son of Col- 
onel Max von Prittwitz. 

After completing his legal studies 
he entered the diplomatic corps, being 
stationed at Washington and Petro- 
grad before the War. During the con- 
flict he was attached to the Chancel- 
lor’s office and in 1920 he was ap- 
pointed consul at Trieste. In the fol- 
lowing year he was made Counselor 
of the Embassy at Rome, a post that 
he has held ever since. 

In 1920 he married the wealthy and 
charming Grafin Marie Luise Strach- 
witz (strarkveets), daughter of the 
late Graf (Count) Adalbert Strach- 
witz von Gross-Zauche und Com- 
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minetz. 
four. 
It is seldom that a young diplomat 
is appointed to an ambassadorship 
without first having served as a min- 
ister to some relatively unimportant 
country. A recent case in the Ger- 
man diplomatic service is that of the 
now German Ambassador to France, 
Dr. von Hoesch, who was Counselor of 
the Embassy in Paris before being 
elevated to his present rank. How- 
ever, Dr. von Prittwitz is reputedly 
one of the cleverest diplomats in the 
employ of the Reich and one that ap- 
parently enjoys the full confidence of 
his superiors in the Wilhelmstrasse. 
He is said*not only to be brilliant 
and adroit but a genial host, a good 
horseman and a “fair” tennis player. 


Since the War, Germany has not 
always been fortunate in the choice 
of her diplomatic representatives to 
the U. S. The first post-war Ambas- 
sador was Dr. Otto Wiedfeldt, who in- 
curred some sharp criticism when he 
refused to lower the German flag to 
half mast on. the occasion of ex-Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson’s death. The 
second was Baron von Maltzan, who, 
although starting his diplomatic mis- 
sion under the cloud of his predeces- 
sor, finally had achieved conspicuous 
success and popularity at the time of 
his death—an event which occasioned 
nationwide sympathy and sorrow in 
the U, S. 


ABYSSINIA 
Dam Row 


Into the international forum there 
was projected last week a dispute that 
promised to involve the Governments 
of the U. S. and Britain. 

The dispute was engendered when 
the J. G. White Corporation of Man- 
hattan announced that it had obtained 
a contract from Ras Taffari, Prince 
Regent of Abyssinia (otherwise known 
as Ethiopia) for Empress Waizeru 
Zauditu, to build a $20,000,000 dam 
across the Blue Nile at Lake Tsana. 

Whereupon the British Government 
let it be known that it would permit 
no nation other than itself to build 
the dam, holding that it had power 
to prevent the undertaking by virtue 
of the Anglo-Abyssinian Treaty of 
1902, signed with Negusa Nagasth 
(King of Kings) Menelik. 

The British contention is that the 
dam, if built, would jeopardize the 
whole water supply of the Sudan and 
Egyot, the life blood of those regions; 
for the Blue Nile, whose confluence 
with the White Nile at Khartum forms 
the Nile, is the most important tribu- 
tary of the main river. 

Moreover, the British, despite Egyp- 
tian protests, have set up a system of 
dams and reservoirs designed to serve 
a gigantic irrigation system in the 
Sudan, where the British are endeav- 
oring to secure independence from 
U. S. cotton for their Lancashire mills. 

In this irrigation system the Egyp- 
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Dip YOUR WATCH TICK 
TO YOUR HEART~BEATS WHEN YOU 


WALTZED TO “AFTER THE BALL’? 


~#>] A watch may never lose a second yet be many years slow }#- 


Lost years and fleeting memories 
often are recalled by an old and 
faithful watch. Ticking away in 
your pocket, it becomes a garrulous 
yet kindly chatterbox to which you 
like to listen when the mood for 
reminiscence creeps upon you... 
But your sentimental reasons for 
using and cherishing such a watch 
are seldom, if ever, known to others. 
They see it and wonder why you 
yet carry it, a timepiece as much 
out of date as the forgotten songs of 


THE WATCH WORD FOR 


ELEGANCE AND 


long ago. There is, at your jeweler’s, 
a watch that will reflect truthfully 
your present business and social 
status ... an Elgin Watch, loyal, 
thin, truly beautiful. It will tell the 
time for you unerringly, serve you 
unfailingly, engender your daily 
trust and your secret pride alike. 
And what more eloquent and con- 
vincing proof could you ask of its 
capacity to serve than this: Among 
railroad men, the country over, 
Elgin holds high preference. 


EFFICIENCY 


ELGIN 


© Elgin, 1927 
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WATCHES TRUE ALIKE 
TO THE TIME-MINUTE 
AND THE STYLE-MINUTE 


Here are reproduced sin out- 
standing Elgin models. Others 


may be had in generous variety, 
and at a price range most liberal, 





Smartly rectangular is this woman's wrist 
watch—a 15-jewel movement in a 14-karat 
solid white gold case, chastely engraved and 
enameled, The price, too, is tempting. . $60 





Accuracy is wedded to beauty in this fine 
pocket watch. The case is 14-karat gold- 
filled. The movement has seventeen jewels, 
And the price is only................ $50 





Golf is hard on some strap watches, but not 
on this sturdy Elgin. The movement is 15- 
jewel and the case is 14-karat solid gold. 
The dial, of course, is luminous....... $60 





White gold, 18-karat fine, encases this 
woman's wrist watch, a 17-jewel movement 
—with raised figures on the dial, An Elgin 
as loyal as it is beautiful ............. $85 





Here is a new Elgin strap watch with a 
suminous dial for easy reading. A 7-jewel 
movement in a gold-filled engraved case of 
white or green tone, It is priced at... . $40 





Worthy alike of your trust and pride is this 
thin pocket watch, a 17-jewel movement 
housed in a white gold-filled case. It is 
most reasonably priced at............ #40 


(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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tians have seen a grave danger to 
their water supply, although the Brit- 
ish have repeatedly proved that con- 
trol of water in the drought seasons 
by no means meant a diminution of 
the supply. In the new dam project 
the Egyptians are therefore likely to 
see a further threat to their riparian 
agricultural interests. 

Whether or not the British have a 
right to prevent the building of the 
dam, seems to be a moot point. The 
conclusion of the Italo-British Treaty, 
which divided Abyssinia into spheres 
of influence, has been hotly denounced 
by Ras Taffari at the League of Na- 
tions, of which Abyssinia is a mem- 
ber. Moreover, the Anglo-Abyssinian 
treaty has been called unilateral (bene- 
fiting only Britain) and therefore not 
valid, according to the League. [If 
this is so, Ras Taffari would merely 
have to denounce it to make it null 
and void and Britain could prevent 
the building of the dam only by force 
of arms. 

Matters were left last week with 
a J. G. White representative, who 
sailed for England to interview the 
British Foreign Office in the hope of 
securing its consent to the under- 
taking; for it is held by the U. S. 
corporation that the Sudan has more 
to gain than to lose by the dam’s con- 
struction. 


SPAIN 
Gibraltar Tube? 


In inaugurating the new port at 

Barcelona, which cost more than 100,- 
000,000 pesetas ($19,300,000), King 
Alfonso urged the study of a tube to 
Africa under the Strait of Gibraltar— 
a distance of about twelve miles. 
, This project, like its sister scheme 
of a Franco-English tunnel under the 
Channel, has long been mooted. Ac- 
cording to U. S. engineers, it would 
be “child’s play” to build it, owing 
chiefly to favorable submarine condi- 
tions, cheap electrical power for bor- 
ing and a plentiful supply of skilled 
labc-. 

According to King Alfonso, the pro- 
posed tunnel would cost around 250,- 
000,000 pesetas ($48,250,000), which he 
declared to be a small amount com- 
pared to the advantages that Spain 
would reap from a commercial under- 
sea road to Africa. 

Spanish, British and French capital- 
ists were said to be willing to sup- 
ply the necessary capital. 


TURKEY 


Re-elected 


The law of Turkey prescribes that 
each new Grand National Assembly 
shall elect from among the assembled 
deputies a President of the Republic. 
The life of an Assembly is for four 
years and the term of the presidential 
office is ipso facto for the same pe- 
riod, There is no opposition in the 





National Assembly, all the deputies 
being Kemalists or Nationalists. 

Last week, at Angora, Turkish capi- 
tal, the third Grand National Assem- 
bly, only recently elected, again went 
through the empty formality of choos- 
ing Mustafa Kemal Pasha President 
of the Republic. The vote naturally 
was unanimous in his favor. 


RUSSIA 


Tenth Anniversary 


With Moscow in a blaze of red and 
thousands of people swarming the 
streets singing the “International,” 
Soviet Russia began, to the striking 
of midnight by the clock on the Krem- 
lin Tower, the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Bolshevik regime.* 


BOLIVIA 


Executed 


“I am innocent!” The words came 
from a young man, his back against 
a wall. A moment later eight rifles 
spat fire and lead. The young man 
fell forward, dead. 

He was 28-year-old Alfredo Jaure- 
gui who, a week before, had drawn a 
black ballot} that meant death for the 
murder in 1917 of General José 
Manuel Pando, onetime President of 


Bolivia, 
MEXICO 
Political Deaths 


General Arnulfo Gomez, onetime 
presidential candidate, fell into an 
ambush prepared for him by General 
José Gonzalo Escobar, who personally 
made the capture. A few hours later 
he was executed by a firing squad 
in the hamlet of Teocelo, Vera Cruz. 
With him died his nephew, Lieut. Col. 
Francisco Gomez Vizcarra. Shortly 
afterwards, Federal troops also shot 
General Adalberto Palacios, Colonel 
Salvador Costanos, Major Francisco 
Meza Perez. Their bodies were all 
shipped to Mexico City, where their 
relatives claimed them. Each showed 
a bullet hole through the temple. 

General Gomez, one of the principal 
leaders in Mexico’s recent revolt 
(TIME, Oct. 17, 24), had eluded cap- 
ture for almost a month in the moun- 
tains of Vera Cruz, from which he 
was said to be attempting to escape 
to a foreign country by way of the 
sea. 

According to the Government, this 
brings the revolt to an end, only 
Generals Oscar Aguila and Antonio 
Medina being at large, both without 
any following. 


*A thorough-going account of the celebra- 
tion, summing up the achievements of the 
Bolsheviki during their decade of power, will 
appear next week in TIME. 

7Since, according to Bolivian law, only one 
person can be executed for a murder, a lot- 
tery was held to decide which of four con- 
victed prisoners should die for the crime. 
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RELIGION 


Bishop Brent Resigns 


The nine Protestant Episcopal 
churches in Europe* last week re- 
ceived a new bishop-in-charge. Their 
bishop had been the Right Reverend 
Charles Henry Brent, who, besides, 
held the see of Western New York. 
But Bishop Brent, 65, has been ill and 
for several weeks in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital at Baltimore. The double 
diocesan work threatened too much 
labor for his strength. He resigned 
his collateral work in Europe. 

John Gardner Murray, presiding 
bishop, at once communicated with 
another able churchman, rugged Bish- 
op William Lawrence. Bishop Law- 
rence, 77, last June resigned from the 
Diocese of Massachusetts, where his 
coadjutor bishop and __ son-in-law 
Charles Lewis’ Slattery succeeded 
him. Bishop Lawrence told his supe- 
rior that he could visit the nine Euro- 
pean parishes and their appendages 
the requisite one time every three 
years, and Bishop Murray appointed 
him to the post forthwith. 


Pow-Wow 


On the Caughnawaga Indian Reser- 
vation, across the St. Lawrence River 
from Montreal, Chief American Horse 
and Chief Two Axe last week stood 
before Indians of the Six Nations? 
and argued for the abandonment of 
Christianity. The Six Nations are 
a remnant, they are poor and they 
are despised by the whites, complained 
the leaders. Their present status, 
they said, began when the French 
Jesuits brought them Christianity. Of 
course the Indians, with little written’ 
knowledge of Canadian history, did 
not know that their subjection began, 
not with the coming of white priests, 
but with the appearance of white 
trappers, traders, merchants. 

For three days the reservation In- 
dians debated in pow-wow. Then they 
voted to abandon Christianity, to re- 
vive the cult of the Great Spirit. 


First Time 


Eighteen adult Jews, members of 
a Bible class at Temple Israel, near 
Far Rockaway, L. L., last week be- 
gan an organized study of the New 
Testament. “This is the first time,” 
said Dr. Isaac Landman, rabbi of 
Temple Israel and editor of The 
American Hebrew, “that a class in 
the Bible school of a Reform congre- 
gation has ever been devoted to the 
exclusive teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. The time has come when the 
New Testament should no longer be 
a closed book to the Jews.” 


*Two in Paris, others at Nice, Florence, 
Rome, Dresden, Munich, Geneva and Lucerne. 
They are supported by U. S. residents, ex- 
patriates, and tourists in Europe. 

+A Federation formed towards the end of 
the 16th Century by the Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Senecas and Cayugas. In 1722 
they admitted the Tuscaroras. In the American 
Revolution they fought for the English. Now 
their shrunken tribes are on reservations in 
Canada, New York, Oklahoma and Wisconsin. 
Most are Roman Catholics, some Methodists. 
Hiawatha retells some of their myths. 
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FASHIONS 


“TIME brings all things” 








No item in this department is 
“news” to everyone. For anything to 
become definitely a fashion requires 
time and the scrutiny of not-a-few 
human beings. The items that follow 
are presented with the idea that they 
are news to a large majority of TIME- 
subscribers. And the TIME-subscriber 
who detects a genuine new “fashion” 
(as distinct from a “freak”’) and re- 
ports it to this department, will be re- 
warded with knowledge that he has 
performed a petty public service. 


The Kitchen 


The Idea: Colored utensils. 
The Motive: To make the kitchen 


ay. 
The Story: In Paris, a year ago, 





P. T. FRANKL 


“The eye is already trained.” 
(See Furniture) 


at the Exposition des Arts Decoratifs, 
the active eyes of Jesse Isidor Strauss 
espied a bright red mixing bowl.* To- 
day at R. H. Macy’s Manhattan de- 
partment store, of which Jesse Isidor 
Strauss is president also at John 
Wanamaker’s Manhattan & Philadel- 
phia department stores, of which Lewis 
Rodman Wanamaker is _ president, 
bright red enamel mixing bowls are on 
exhibit & sale.+ 

,Also bright red frying pans, bak- 
ing pans, skillets, roasting pots, boil- 
ing pots, canisters, tea kettles, broom 
handles & dust pans. 

Also the same items in blue, yel- 
low & green enamel—some in solid 
color, some in white with patterns. 


Wedding a ae 


The Idea: 
the ritual. 


*For mixing batter, eggs, salads, etc. 

+They are doubtless on sale elsewhere 
also. But Macy and Wanamaker were the 
pioneers 


Spontaneous recital of 





The Motive: 
less barbaric. 

The Story: In Manhattan, last 
week a man & a women were being 
married. Came that part of the 
ceremony where the principals cus- 
tomarily repeat what the cleric dic- 
tates. Said James (with no word 
from the cleric): “I James take thee 
Sophie to be my wedded wife, to have 
and. to hold from this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
love and to cherish, till death do us 
part, according to God’s holy ordi- 
nance; and thereto I plight my troth.” 
Cried Sophie (with no word from the 
cleric): “I Sophie take thee James, 
etc., etc.” The onlookers were agree- 
ably shocked. 


To make weddings 


Furniture 

The Idea: “Furniture of the 4th 
Dimension.” 

The Motive: To make small flats 


efficient; to follow skyscraper archi- 
tecture; to initiate black, grey, silver 
as in* modern dress. 

The Story: “When we have cast 
aside the sedulous mimicking of modes 
of a bygone era, then and then only 
shall our decorative art be truly cre- 
ative.” So said last week famed 
Paul Theodore Frankl* of the Frankl 
Galleries, Manhattan. Paul Theodore 
Frankl has designed “architectural” or 
“skyscraper” bookcases & dressing 
tables that tower in tiers, arm-chairs 
that are at once squat & graceful, a 
“step table” for books, and a “narrow 
chest of drawers” (5 ft. high, 8 in. 
wide, 12 in. deep). This furniture is 
intended for the smallish rooms of 
costly city flats. It is considered to 
be acceptable to the eye because “the 
exterior (skyscraper) architecture has 
developed a modern note of the most 
advanced sort and the eye is already 
trained to accept adaptions of this 
modern note within as well as with- 
out.” 


Rain Coats 


The’ Idea: A waterproof rain-coat 
and hat costing 25c. 
The Motive: To _ provide emer- 


gency service composition paper rain- 
coats at drug, cigar, department 
stores’ and night clubs to persons 
caught abruptly in the rain. 

The Story: Harry Rebhan bought 
(January 1927) a patent rain-coat 
from its German inventor. He doubled 
his commodity to a practical small 
package, founded the Rain-Pak Corpo- 
ration, and has sold over 500,000 
water-proof coats since June 1927. 


He sold 30,000 marked with arm- 
bands of Harvard, University of 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kansas, etc. 


He sold them to all Liggett Drug 
Stores. 


*In a pamphlet broadcast by mail. 


. 
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Hotel Service 


The Idea: 
ers. 

The Motive: Grander guests (& 
bigger tips for the washroom man), 

The Story: At the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, Manhattan, Photios Missailidis 
and Athanas Harrison conduct the 
men’s main washroom. Each day 
they place large clusters of small- 
sized button-hole flowers (daisies, 
bachelor-buttons, tube roses, carna- 
tions and the like) in vases in their 
washroom—free button-hole flowers 
to any washer-at-the-Ritz. 


Free button-hole flow- 


Baby’s Clothes 


The Idea: Pink for a boy. 

The Motive: To distinguish him 
from a girl. 

The Story: In Belgium, Princess 


Astrid, consort of the Crown Prince, 





DECORATOR DUTEL 


Reflections confront the bather. 
(See 


Bathrooms) 


gave birth a fortnight ago to a T7- 
lb. daughter. Said despatches: ‘The 
cradle ...had been optimistically 
oufitted in pink, the color for boys, 


that for a girl being blue.’’* Said 
many U. S. newspaper readers: 
“What! Pink for a BOY? Why, in 


our family, we have been using pink 









for GIRLS, blue for boys.” A _ check 
of U. S. authorities (i. e., leading 
stores that sell baby equipment) 
showed: 
BOYS GIRLS 
Best’s (Manhattan)  ...ccccccccccesers P B 
Macy’s (Manhattan) —.............. B P 
Franklin Simon (Manhattan) B P 
Halle’s (Cleveland)  .............sccsssee P P 
Marshall Field’s (Chicago) P B 
Bullock’s (Los Angeles). B 4 
Filene’s (Boston) _.......... P B 
Maison Blanche (New Orleans) P B 
Wanamaker’s (Philadelphia) ... B P 
The White House (San Fran- 
ND ccinuinesscncinenineaniniiinnn P B 
There seems, then, to be no great 
unanimity of U. S. opinion on Pink 
v. Blue. 
*In Catholic countries (France, Belgium, 
Spain, etc.) blue (the Virgin’s color) is 


used for girls and pink for boys. 
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Bathrooms 


The Idea: Black and silver, mirrored, 
pastel-colored bathrooms. ‘ 

The Motive: To make housewives 
proud of the bathroom; to make this 
room as modern as the rest of the 
apartment, flat, house, etc. 

The Story: Pierre Dutel, also Ker- 
stin Taube, Manhattan interior decor- 
tors, are sponsoring mirror-tiled bath- 
rooms, tubs & washstands encased in 
mirrored glass, swan fixtures.* Re- 
flections from the mirrors to the right, 
reflections from the mirrors to the left 
confront the bather. To the U. S. 
soon will come turquoise blue porce- 
lain tubs, basins, says M, Dutel. 


Schools 
The Idea: A_ school building in 
glass. 


The Motive: To promote health.+ 
The Story: Said a despatch from 
Berlin last week: “The Steglitz Dis- 
trict of the German capital is to have 


_an enormous new public school con- 


structed practically entirely of glass. 

“According to the plans approved 
today, the building will consist of 
a frame of steel and concrete, with 
outside walls of heavy plate glass. 
The partitions separating the class- 
rooms will also consist of glass. 

“To carry the cheerfulness _ still 
further, the new school will be sur- 
rounded by a beautiful park, visible 
from every section of the building, 
even the inside rooms. If the ex- 
periment is successful all new schools 
here will be built along the same 
lines.” 











First Lady 


The Royal Academy included in 
1768 (the year it was founded) two 
women members.** From that day 
to this no woman had been a segment 
of the sacred circle, until last week. 
Mrs. Laura Knight, ‘‘England’s great- 
est woman painter,” is the new Asso- 
ciate Academician. 


At the Nottingham School of Art 
in 1903, Laura Johnson met Harold 
Knight. Soon they married and pur- 
sued together the trade of painting 
pictures. Together they passed from 
the stage of conscientious nature im- 
itation to the artist’s inevitable urge 
for expression. Also, they struggled 
with relentless poverty, walking to 
London to see Mr. Knight’s first pic- 
ture exhibited. Laura Knight sold 
her first picture (Mother and Child) 
to Edward Staff, A. R. A. Two years 
later another picture (A Cup of Tea 
by Mr. Knight) was sold. Next, they 
went to Holland where their work 
became dusky, grey, contemplative. 
Stubbornly refusing to paint pictures 





‘Josephine Bonaparte was one of the first 
sponsors of swan fixtures. At Malmaison, she 
had such fixtures on her bathtub. 

7Already in Birmingham, England, schools 
have ordered their window panes replaced 
with glass constructed to permit passage of 
~;  aatiaaaans rays of sunlight (Time, Nov. 


**Angelica Kauffman, Mrs. Mary Moser. 





“The Most 


Distinctive 





Banking 


Service’”’ 


‘ ~~ Al hla P 
Pall Mall Office, Erna 
London 


N a foreign exchange transaction in- 
] volving $1,000,000 the facilities of the 
Guaranty’s foreign offices, combined with our 
advice, saved a depositor from possible loss. 


Time was the vital factor and we arranged 
to hold open a telephone line between our 
London and Paris Offices, subject to cable 
instructions from New York. This unusual 
Set-up attained the necessary speed of 
transmission. 


The depositor called it the most dis- 
tinctive banking service ever rendered to him, 


When you unite exceptional facilities 
such as this Company. has with the character 
of service that its experienced officers render, 
you have a combination most desirable in 
your New York banking connection. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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IVE o'clock! Six o’clock! Whistles 
blow, desks slam; several million 
people drop their work and go home. 

The next morning, like an inflowing 
tide, they return—to find office, store or 
factory scrubbed or polished clean, ready 
for the day’s work. 

Are youfully conscious of what CLEAN 
FLOORS mean to you? Cleanliness be 
gins with CLEAN FLOORS. Where floors 
are scrubbed or polished regularly by elec- 
tricity, you can generally count on other 
services, which make for your comfort and 
pleasure. 


Make your floors pay dividends 
Business men! FINNELL cleaned floors 
in your office, store, factory, hotel, will 
pay you dividends inincreased patronage, 
greater public good will, improved em- 
ployee morale. The FINNELL Electric 
Floor Machine pays, too, in dollars and 
cents saved. It scrubs, waxes and pol- 
ishes floors of all kinds cieaner and faster 
than hand methods. 


For free booklet describing 
FINNELL SYSTEM address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 911 
East St., Elkhart, {nd. Also 


Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada; Finnell Sys- 
tem, Limited, 114-116 South- 
ampton Row, London, W. C. 1, 
England; Kungsgatan 65, Stock 
holm, Sweden. Factories, Elk- 
hart, Ind., and Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. District offices in 
principal cities, 











IT. WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


HOUSEHOLD FINNELL—If inter- 
estedinsmall FINNELL for home use, 
ask for booklet, “Beautiful Floors.” 





solely that they might sell, and 
thereby condemn the creators to con- 
tinue painting in the same mood, 
they went to Cornwall. On _ this 
stormy, 
covered 


cloudswept coast they dis- 
gaiety. 


color, Ten years 





© Keystone 


Mrs. HAROLD KNIGHT 
Shy. 
passed and galleries began to buy 
their pictures. They won _ scholar- 
ships, medals, salon prizes. They 
are now represented in famed mu- 
seums, chiefly English, all over the 
world. They live in St. John’s Wood, 


London, surrounded by tubes of color, 
squares of canvas. Harold Knight is 
a member of the Royal Portrait So- 
ciety; now Laura Knight has added 
England’s deepest artistic tribute to 
the honor of the family. 


She is shy about her work but sel- 
dom subtle in its execution. Daring 
arrays of color, learned on the Corn- 
wall coast, are typical. Influenced as 
are almost all artists by modern ten- 
dencies, her feet remain resolutely 
on the ground. She was the first 
foreign woman chosen to serve on the 
Carnegie International Jury (1922). 
She loves working out-of-doors. She 
is 50. Through all her work runs a 
hard streak of sanity. She seems 
what many artists would hesitate to 
seem—completely wholesome. The 
dancing, the grace, the figure of 
Pavlowa are among her chief idola- 
tries. She has amazing versatility— 
portraits, seascapes, nudes, pastoral 
landscapes, mothers. A lesser idolatry 
of hers is prizefighting; one of her 
noted pictures shows two fisticuffers 
smashing each other about the ring. 


There are 40 Royal Academicians— 
the number fixed by George III when 
he granted them the “Instrument” 
of foundation. The following year a 
class of Associates was formed, and 
is now composed of an_ indefinite 
number of members with a minimum 
of 30. To this class Laura Knight 
belongs. Associates are elected by 
vote of both Academicians and Asso- 
ciates, having been proposed and sec- 
onded by one of the former. They 
have all rights and privileges except 
an active part in the Academy ad- 
ministration. 
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MUSIC 


Chicago Opera 


Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick clasped 
her ancestral necklace of giant emer- 
alds. Mrs. Samuel Insull donned a 
new black chiffon, all spangled with 
gold. John McCormack buttoned him- 
self into a new dress shirt. Photo- 
graphers gave their flash-light cam- 
eras a final inspection. Such things 
were important last week to the 3,500 
Chicagoans who crowded the Audi- 
torium Theatre for the opening of 
the Chicago Opera’s 17th season. For 
some ten million others* the second 
act of Verdi’s Traviata was the event 
of the evening. (Announcement: for 
the next twelve successive Thursday 





evenings the Chicago Opera _ will 
broadcast.) 
The Opera. Soprano Muzio and 


Tenor Schipa took Verdi’s libation of 
tunes and tears, poured it out, an 
acceptable sacrifice to Emotion. Mu- 
zio, as Violetta, erred, atoned and died. 
Schipa, as Alfred, loved loudly and 
blindly while Richard Bonelli, benign 
as the father, rubbed his hands and 
looked on at the mischief of his own 
making. The 3,500 in the Auditorium 
took delight in Muzio’s costumes, in 
the elaborate sets, in the new ballet 


with incidental dances by Vechslav 
Swoboda, in box-holder’s emeralds, 
gowns. The ten million got little 


of the glamour, missed little of the 
fine, florid singing of the principals 
expertly transmitted. 

Season’s Plans. For twelve and a 
half weeks the Chicago Opera will 
stay at home, give their five regular 
subscription series Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday evenings and 
Saturday matinées, a new series of 
twelve Sunday matinées and six or 
seven Friday night performances. No 
new operas have been announced, but 
there will be several revivals: La Na- 
varraise (Rosa Raisa), Monna Vanna 
and Sapho (Mary Garden), Linda di 
Chamounix (Toti Dal Monte and Tito 
Schipa), Loreley (Claudia Muzio). 
New singers are Eleanor Elderkin, 
Olga Kargau, Leone Kruse, Lucille 
Meusel, Della Samoiloff, sopranos; Eli- 
nor Marlo, contralto; John Sample, 
tenor; Eugenio Sandrini, Heinrich 
Schlusnus, Robert Ringling (son of 
the late circus proprietor Charles 
Ringling), baritones; Chase Baromeo, 
bass. Maria Yurieva and Vechslav 
Swoboda will head the new ballet. 
Giorgio Polacco is again musical di- 
rector, Roberto Moranzoni, Henry G. 
Weber and Polacco the conductors, 
Herbert Johnson manager. 

Good news to President Samuel In- 
sull and to the 2,400 citizens who 
guarantee $550,000 a year was the 
announcement that the largest sub- 
scription sale in the Company’s history 
has brought the average of seat sales 
up to approximately 80% for the 
five regular series, that the Saturday 
matinees are sold out. It is hoped 
that the new Sunday series will do 
much to decrease the annual deficit 
of nearly $400,000, that the radio 
programs will develop interest at home 
and in the cities to be visited between 
late January and May; that next sea- 





*Estimated number of those who listened in. 
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A 


son or the one after, will see a new 
Chicago opera house. 


Gallo 


Some 15 years ago a small Italian, 
Gallo his last name and Fortuno 
his first, took a ragged’ opera com- 
pany foundering on the Pacific 





HAROLD SAMUEL 
Bach a bugaboo? 


Coast, called it his own. Few had 
heard the name Gallo, fewer still 
had faith in his venture. But the 
San Carlo Company prospered, 
played a week here, three nights 
there in U. S. cities that- had no 


opera, made a name for the im- 
presario who could give  popular- 
priced performances and _ succeed. 


Last week the San Carlo Company 
began a two-weeks’ engagement in 
Manhattan, not in the old Century 
Theatre that had been its former 


host but in a new theatre’ with 
GALLO blazed across the _ front. 
Critics attending the opening had 


kinder words for Impresario Gallo 
than for the mediocre performance 


of La Boheme. His theatre’ they 
found comfortable, well-appointed, 
small enough* and _ shrewdly de- 


signed to accommodate all types of 
theatrical and musical entertainment; 
rentable, profitable. 


Bach & Samuel 


Bach has been a bugaboo to many 
pianists, many audiences. Pianists 
must play him for their prestige 
whether or not they are able. Audi- 
ences squirm, remember unhappily 
their own five-finger exercises, their 
struggles with the metronome. 

An All-Bach program was the an- 
nouncement for Harold Samuel’s Man- 
hattan recital} last week. It was a 
rainy night but the hall was filled. 
Some had heard him in 1924 when 





“Seating capacity: 1281 

THis last in Manhattan for two seasons. He 
will play in other U. S. cities; in Chicago, 
Minneapolis and as far south as Louisville. In 
midwinter he sails for Europe on engagements. 
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Ola Briar 


“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE!” 


» 


I 
Nan 


, 66 





Thank You a 
hundred times 
over again for 


OLD BRIAR TOBACCO” 


HERE must be a world of satisfaction 
in each pipeful of Old Briar Tobacco 
to make men write such glowing words of 
praise as the above. Every day, from pipe 
smokers everywhere, Ietters come telling that 
Old Briar Ween is bringing them all 
of the genuine pleasure, solid comfort, 
contentment and cheer of pipe smoking, 
Absolutely unsolicited, these true letters 
afe convincing proof that you, too, will en- 
joy the superior quality of Old Briar as 
you've never enjoyed Tobacco before. 


Of all the pleasures man enjoys pipe smoking 






9 DEALERS: Old Briar is 
sold in sealed pocket packages ct 25¢ 
and sealcd boxes at 500, $r. oa 
$2. If your Jobber hés not supplied 
——— us anaee nn ae you a 
supply by prepaid parcel Post at regu- 
lar Dealer’s oF yay box Pp 
package of Old Briar has our un- 
limited guarantce. —— — 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., 


T-11-14-27 
IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT 
t 
I 
I 
I 
[ 
I 
I 
I 
4 


It has taken tobacco experts, with years 
of scientific knowledge in the art of mel- 
lowing and blending, and it has taken gen- 
efations of tobacco culture to produce Old 
Briar Tobacco. Step by step Old Briar has 
been developed—step by - pa 

Light vp your pipe filled with Old 
Briar Tobacco. Draw in the ripe blended 
fragrance and aroma of its selected leaf. 
Taste its sun ripened flavor and rich body. 
Enjoy it awhile. Then notice how extra 
smooth and cool Old Briar is. 





costs about the least 


Tear out this coupon and mail to: 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
SPECIAL OFFER: On receipt of this coupon with 


your name and address, we will mail you the regular 50c size 
ry) r 
package of Old Briar—extra—if you send us your dealer's 
name. Send no money, but pay the postman only 50c when he 
delivers the tobacco. 


Print Name 


iar Tobacco. In addition we will send you a 25c 


| 
HAVE OLD BRIAR | 
| 
| 
| 


City and State.....ccccccccccccccccccccvccvccsesesssece 
Dealer’ NaMe......cccsssccccccccccscecesesecesesssess 


If you prefer—send stamps, money order or check with cou- 


pon. Tear out now, while iv’s handy. 


"RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 


Looking Ahead to Christmas: The Most Perfect Cift You Can Send to a Pi 


Smoker is a Sealed Box of Old Briar Tobacco—“‘the best pipe smoke ever made!” 






Hy. 
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Secer Shakes: 
Make Better Goods 


For Less Money 


Your machines or jigs or molds may be of the 
very latest and most efficient type. 

But the class of labor which operates them will 
be the deciding factor as to whether your production 
costs will be high or low. 

Roanoke offers you the finest class of labor on 
earth. 

Sturdy, hard-working, all-American stock. Skilled 
labor in every branch. Unskilled labor, intelligent 
and quick to learn. Free from imported unrest and 
discontent. 

The kind of labor that would solve many of your 
present production problems if it were only available 
in your present community. 

18,000 such workers are already employed in 
Roanoke’s 100 industries. 


They are producing over $68,000,000 worth of 
goods. The industrial payroll of the city, including 
public service companies, is $25,000,000 per year. 

Additional workers of the same high class are 
within call when you are ready for them. 

In addition, Roanoke offers remarkable transpor- 
tation facilities; low-cost electric power or coal; easy 
access to raw materials; strong banking facilities; 
access to big, prosperous southern, western and 
northern markets. 

Get complete details. Find out why Roanoke has 
grown from a population of only 400 in 1882 to 
80,000 in 1927. 

Find out why it has DOUBLED its population 
in the last seventeen years. 

Certainly, you cannot afford to plan your new 
move without at least investigating the reasons 
for Roanoke’s phenomenal growth. 

Write, on your business stationery, for the 
“Roanoke Brief.’’ It will be a revelation to you. 


Write Chamber of Commerce 
213 Jerrerson STREET 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Most Varied Scenery 
in America 


Plan your next motor trip through 
this section. 

Mountains, valleys, turbulent trout 
streams, broad rivers, caverns, present 
4 constantly changing panorama as you 
glide along highways that cannot be 
surpassed. 


We've planned your routes for you. 
Send for book “The Log of the 


Motorist through the Valley of Virginia 
and the Shenandoah."* 


CHamBer oF Commerce 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


he came from England to play at 
Elizabeth Shurtliff Coolidge’s Berk- 
shire Festival; some had attended his 
six Bach recitals last year, given on 
six consecutive days, had heard people 
so far forget themselves as to cheer 
him—and Bach. Some went to hear 
him for the first time—a man who, 
according to Critic Lawrence Gilman, 
has made All-Bach recitals as popular 
in the British Isles as cricket matches, 
a musician with a keen enough sense 


GRETEL AND HANSEL 
Children loved it. 


of humor to tell on himself of the 
moist night in, South Africa when he 
slipped off his stool and under the 
piano. They saw him come out on the 
stage, a little man, one-third fore- 
head and nearly two-thirds shirt front; 
saw him bow, start to play. A group 
of Preludes and Fugues, the Partia 
in C minor, the Toccata in G minor 
and the French Suite in E—he in- 
terpreted flawlessly and made them 
vital, thrilling. 


At the Metropolitan 


In Manhattan the Metropolitan 
Opera Company rounded off the first 
week of its season with a novelty, a 
revival and six débuts. 

The Novelty came from Vienna, 
special import for Maria Jeritza. 
Erich Korngold, so it seemed, wrote 
it at the precocious age of 16; called 
it Violanta after his heroine, a lovely 
enough Venetian lady who hated and 
lusted and loved and died in such 
swift turn as to gray the hair of any 
onlooker. Jeritza played it for all 
there was there, took every phrase, 
every mood, tight between her teeth, 
shook them hard, tried to make them 
answer back, got small return. 

The Revival. Altogether charming 
was the performance of Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel und Gretel. Queen 
Mario was Gretel, a wee child with 
pigtails stiff as taffy sticks. Editha 
Fleisher was Hansel, just ragged and 
happy. There was a real witch with 
matted gray hair and a nose like a 
spigot who rode on her broomstick 
way into the sky and ate little chil- 
dren. There was a gingerbread house 
and a red-hot oven where plop ended 
the witch pushed by wee Gretel just 
too stupid to get in herself. “Hocus 
pocus. .. .” Children loved it. So did 
grown-ups who quite forgot the taw- 
dry Violanta of early afternoon. 

Débuts. In Die Meistersinger, Grete 
Stiickgold from the Berlin Staats- 
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oper was Eva, comely, pleasing. 
Richard Mayr (Vienna Staatsoper) 
was a dignified, experienced Pogner 
whose voice had seen better days. 
Dorothee Manski (Berlin Staatsoper) 
was the witch in Hansel und Gretel, 
a blathering old woman with small 
time to sing. Philine Faleo in La 
Forza del Destino, Mildred Parisette 
in Violanta and Hansel, Margaret 
Bergen in the Sunday night concert, 
had small opportunities. 


EDUCATION 


British Librarians 


Sir Henry Guppy’s term as presi- 
dent of the British Library Associa- 
tion ended last week and Edward 
James Bruce, Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine replaced him at the associa- 
tion’s jubilee meeting in Edinburgh. 
The chief significance of the succes- 
sion lay in the ability of a librarian 
group to attract a potent citizen to 
their leadership. 

The earl is the great-grandson of 
that Lord Elgin who found the “El- 
gin” marbles scattered over the Acro- 
polis at Athens. He picked them up 
and carried them to England. The 
present earl, who lives at Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, where Andrew Car- 
negie (1835-1919) was born, is an 
honorary colonel of the City of Edin- 
burgh and, more importantly, chair- 
man of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust. That institution (endow- 
ment £2,000,000) is the analog of 
the Carnegie Trust Corp. of New 
York (endowment $125,000,000). Its 
purpose, Carnegie ordered, was “for 
the improvement of the _ well-being 
of the masses of the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland by such means as 
are comprehended within the meaning 
of the word charitable.” Under the 
Earl of Elgin and Kincardine the 
trust has supported child welfare and 
rural development work, and built li- 
braries. 

From him, their new president, the 
British librarians at Edinburgh last 
week heard a heartening definition 
of library work which might have 
been meant for Chicago ears: “One 
of the main features on which the 
success of the library service depends 
is freedom—freedom of the locality 
to develop its resources without dicta- 
tion; freedom of the library in its 
construction and_ accessibility; and 
freedom of the individual to seek for 
what he desires.” 


Cripple 


When Thomas Allan Dwyer gained 
admittance to Fordham University 
in New York this’ autumn, he was a 
problem that deans of practically 
every U. S. college have encountered. 
Cripples are usually excellent stu- 
dents. Their will to learn and their 
abstinence from extra-curriculum work 
tends to make them so. Yet they are 
apt to be painful to physically normal’ 
undergraduates. Father Charles J.' 
Deane, dean at Fordham, had urged) 
against Student Dwyer’s enrollment. 

The boy (he was 21) could not walk; 
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without help; he could only teeter on 
his toes. He could not hold pen, pen- 
cil or eating utensils; fellow students 
were obliged to write his notes and 
to feed him in the college dining- 
room. Although his mind was keen 
and he formed ideas clearly, he ex- 
pressed himself with greatest diffi- 
culty. For studying his lessons (he 
was good in Greek, Latin, French), 
he had an apparatus built to hold his 
books. 

Lusty young men abhor the abnor- 
mal. A few weeks of Thomas Dwyer’s 
attendance at Fordham and the kind- 
ness of fellow students abated. When 
he was fed, they (to escape nausea) 
kept their eyes away. They com- 
plained to Dean Deane. The student 
who voluntarily helped the crippled 
boy with his personal needs became a 
nervous wreck. So the dean last week 
wrote to Student Dwyer’s father, a 
New York doctor, saying that the. boy 
must be withdrawn and advising pri- 
vate tutors. 

“My last hope is gone. What can 
I do now?” asked the boy when told 
of the decision. He moped at home. 
His father tried to cheer him until 
calls from patients took him away. 
The mother tried to comfort her boy 
but was obliged to leave for an ap- 
pointment. Alone, he drank a bath- 
room germicide and died quickly. 


In Brooklyn 


The trouble began with “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” A lubberly, stoop- 
shouldered, churlish boy, one Ralph 
Esposito, refused to sing it. So his 
teacher sent him to Principal William 
M. Rainey’s office.* The boy went, 
but would give no satisfactory ex- 
planation of his stubbornness. 

“Well,” said Principal Rainey, “do 
you want to put on the boxing gloves 
with one of the other boys? Or do 
you want me to make your mother 
come to school?” The boy shook his 
head against boxing. “See, that 
proves that he is yellow. He wants 
to hide behind his mother’s skirts!” 
exclaimed the principal rhetorically, 
seeking to excite manliness in the 
pupil. Ralph, shamed, said that he 
would fight. 

He and another school boy put on 
great, softly-padded boxing gloves; 
Principal Rainey stood by with a 
stop-watch to mark two-minute 
rounds; teachers acted as referee and 
umpire; other students watched. The 
boxing match began. Ralph’s op- 
ponent whacked him in the ribs and 
Ralph cried quits before the first 
round was over. After school he 
ran home to complain to his parents. 
They had Principal Rainey arrested 
for disorderly conduct. 

_ Last week in police court the Prin- 
cipal explained his methods of school 
discipline: “I believe we have the 
best method of character training 
here in Brooklyn. When a boy is 
insolent to his teacher or is anywise 
unruly, we give him his choice of 
bringing his parents to school or 
putting on the boxing gloves and 
fighting a boy his own weight. We 
have been using the plan for more 
than 15 years and it has had an 
amazing effect on discipline. Until 


*At Public School No. 9, Brooklyn. 


LOOK AHEADMAN, “\ 
LOOK AHEAD / Noo 


Yu are up and doing. Business is fine. Lots of 
health. Lots of enthusiasm. Full of the love of 
living. Not much time to be full of the fear of not 
living. But, Look Ahead Man, Look Ahead! 

You don’t have to be “preached” into the idea that 
you're now riding on the crest of a wave. But you do 
need a hint, such as this, to put some of today’s funds 
into life insurance that will provide for you in theto- 
morrows that lieahead. Look Ahead Man, Look Ahead! 
Send for free booklet, “Seven Keys to Contentment.” 


It will help you plan your insurance program. Just send 
the coupon. Look Ahead Man, Look Ahead! 


Low Rate—Low Cost 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna. 
meee a — — — — — Founded 1865 — — - - - - - - — -- 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Send me booklet, ‘‘Seven Keys to Contentment,”’ free of charge 
(To insure correct mailing, please print name and address) 
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five years ago it was the practice 
of the poorer boys to band together 
and actually waylay the children of 
wealthy parents and_  steal_ their 
lunches, fruit and money. The last 
time one of our boys was_ beaten 
and robbed I rounded up the 
ruffians and made them put on the 
eight-ounce gloves with boys of their 
own weight. That ended the ban- 
ditry. Of course, the effect is en- 
tirely psychological.” 

The police magistrate dismissed the 
disorderly conduct case against Prin- 
cipal Rainey. But William J. O’Shea, 
superintendent of New York schools, 
ordered him to cease his ordeal-by- 
boxing at once. 


In Chicago 


The Chicago Board of Education 
entered their high-ceilinged meeting 
room. President J. Lewis Coath, 
melancholy-looking, thin-lipped, sat 
down on his dias, his subordinates at 
their desks facing him. In their im- 
passiveness they resembled Indians at 
a pow-wow with white men. Super- 
intendent Wm. McAndrew, on trial for 
insubordination (TIME, Sept. 12 et 
seq.), looked at them with contempt. 
Another of his many intermittent 
hearings was about to commence. 

But no testimony pertinent to the 
legal charge of Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew’s “insubordination” was of- 
fered. Frederick Franklin Schrader 


Investing 








of Manhattan, onetime associate editor 
of the War-time pro-German maga- 
zine The Fatherland and now editor 
of The Progressive, testified as had 
many. another, that the British were 
fouling the minds of U. S.. school 
children. He did not mention Super- 
intendent McAndrew at all. After 
him went a Chicago school teacher, 
Rosalie Didier, to exclaim: “To read 
that Washington was a rebel was to 
me a desecration and to learn that 
the Boston Tea Party was vandalism 
made me feel that Schlesinger* should 
be filling a cell in a Federal prison.” 


This last week’s continuation of 
legal irrelevancies and digressions at 
last made some restive Chicago citi- 
zens rebuke the city’s administration. 
A group of 29 civic organizations 
published a_ resolution: “Four or 
five sessions of this trial, occupying 
as many weeks, have now been held; 
but the original charges on which the 
Superintendent was suspended, and 
on which he can legally be tried at 
this time have not been argued. In- 
stead the time has been taken up by 
trivial and irrelevant matters, with 
the evident intention of prolonging 
the trial until the Superintendent’s 
term expires in February. 

“In the meantime Chicago has no 
Superintendent of Schools. The 
President of the Board has usurped 





*Professor Arthur Meir Schlesinger, Harvard 
professor of history, whose books, among 
others, Superintendent McAndrew recommended 
for his teachers to read. 
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the Superintendent’s powers, and the 
schools are being run without the pro- 
fessional direction which the law re- 
quires.” 

Shrewd, they added a _ paragraph 
which their rambunctious Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson would _ under- 
stand: “We have become convinced 
that the present situation is a real 
crisis. It concerns a million parents 
—all voters—with enough power to 
enforce any demands they decide 
must be made to safeguard their 
children’s interests.” 

The Chicago Public Library offi- 
cials also rebuked the Mayor during 
the week. He had accused them of 
tolerating “pro-British un-American” 
books upon their shelves. They wrote: 
“Even taking passages quoted at their 
worst, we believe these books should 
be ‘supplied to the library patrons 
that they may be acquainted with 
every shade of opinion. In this the 
Chicago Public Library is like all 
other libraries in the world, a deposi- 
tory of human thought; consequently 
much of its contents are contradictory. 

“This exchange and freedom of 
thought we consider the primary func- 
tion of a library, and in keeping 
with the American ideal of a free 
press. Any other course would lead 
to an arbitrary censorship as detri- 
mental to American political liberty 
as to American academic thought.” 





MEDICINE | 





New Antiseptic 

Newspapers, as they often do, last 
week brandished scant information of 
a new antiseptic—“‘monsol,” synthe- 
sized by the Mondson Refining Co. 
This British concern is an offshoot 
of Sir Alfred Mond’s industrial chem- 
istry activities. His son Henry is 
its chairman. Scientific details they 
seemed chary in giving to the re- 
porters. However, they did relate 
the drug’s use, which the New York 
Times reported: “It can be applied 
to the skin and even to the tongue 
without burning and can be _ swal- 
lowed. More amazing still, it can 
even be injected into the blood 
stream, whereas few substances hav- 
ing any real antiseptic power can 
be injected into a vein without caus- 
ing death.” The New York Herald 
Tribune quoted Sir Alfred Mond: 
“Monsol is derived by a new process 
from the oils of certain coals, and 
not only is non-irritant but is non- 
poisonous.” 

All this seemed wonderful and not 
a little of chemical prestidigitation. 
However, monsol; a coal tar deriva- 
tive, is not different in source and 
relatively no different in effect from 
several other aniline dyes tied chemi- 
cally to antiseptics. The German 
doctor Paul Ehrlich imagined their 
theory in the 1880’s, applied chemi- 
cal knowledge and after 20 years 
invented salvarsan, specific against 
lues.* This is a yellowish powder 


*The only other specific drug against a dis- 
ease is quinine for malaria. 
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bons. It is a selective poison for 
spirochetes. By creating it, Dr. Ehr- 
lich founded a new science. 

On the analogy of salvarsan, chem- 
ists have manufactured mercuro- 
chrome (red antiseptic recently com- 
mercialized and now a rival of iodine 





© Keystone 


Sr ALFRED 
Politics have been his tool. 


for first aid treatment), brilliant 
green, gentian violet, acriviolet, hexyl- 
resorcinal (put together by Professor 
Treat Baldwin Johnson of Yale and 
50 times more powerful than carbolic 
acid) and many another. Many of 
them can be injected directly into 
the blood stream. Practically each 
week brings reports of new ones in 
the scientific periodicals. Their bases 
are tar, distilled from coal and modi- 
fied according to the need of medi- 
cine and the will of chemistry. Mon- 
sol is another of their family. 


The Monds, originally a Jewish 
family from Cassel, Germany, have 
fixed themselves most solidly in the 
industrial and political life of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The first Mond in England was Lud- 
wig (1839-1909), great chemist, who 
migrated in 1862 and five years later 
became a naturalized British subject. 
First he worked in a chemical fac- 
tory. A fellow worker was John 
Tomlinson Brunner (1842-1919). They 
formed the partnership which became 
Brunner, Mond & Co., and which has 
long dominated the British chemical 
industry. Brunner’s second _ son, 
Roscoe, chairman of the company, 
killed himself and his wife a year 
ago (TIME, Nov. 15, 1926). Mond’s 
eldest son, Robert Ludwig, continued 
the father’s chemical researches. 

Alfred Moritz, another son, took up 
the industrial side, preparing himself 
by a thorough course in law. After 
his many corporations were thor- 
oughly organized, for he early dif- 
fused his energies into metal making, 
coal mining and gas producing, he 
stood for parliament and won his 
seat. For most English gentlemen, 
politics are a duty. For Sir Alfred 
(he _was created baronet in 1910), 
politics have been a duty and a tool. 
They gave influence to his affluence. 
He was one of Lloyd George’s Lib- 





composed of arsenic and hydrocar- 
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erals; became First Commissioner of 
Works, then Minister of Health in 
Lloyd George’s War cabinet. Later 
he was to bolt the Liberal Party, de- 
clare himself a Conservative and fret 
Lloyd George into sneering that he 
had abandoned the Liberals because 
“he saw poor prospects for an am- 
bitious man” in sticking to them 
(TIME, Feb. 8, 1926). 

Meanwhile one of Sir Alfred’s 
daughters, Eva Violet, had married 
(1914) Gerald Rufus Isaacs, Vis- 
count Erleigh, only son and heir of 
the Marquess of Reading. His sec- 
ond daughter, Angela Mary, married 
(1922) Sir Neville Pearson, English 
newspaper proprietor and _ publisher. 
The only son of this Mond branch, 
Henry, chairman of the Mondson 
Chemical Co., married a Transvaal 
girl, Amy Gwen Wilson. 

The Monds, more than the other 
leading English Jewish families—the 
Rothschilds, Isaacs, Samuels, Sas- 
soons, Montagus—love to entertain. 
To their city house on Lowdnes 
Square, Belgravia, London, close to 
both Buckingham Palace and Hyde 
Park, they invite politicians, artists,* 


*The late Ludwig Mond owned many an old 
painting—an early Raphael, a_ Botticelli, a 
Titian. These he bequeathed as the Mond 
Collection, contingent upon his wife’s death, 
to the National Gallery in London. 
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4 Oclock 
hat Fatigue 


The dynamic men of the 
Latin Countries have for 
years, in order to keep 
physically fit, been using 


KOLd GSTIER 


The Famous French Derivative 
Refreshing— Strengthening —Invigorating 
Not a Patent Medicine but - 
A Pure Food Product 

In Granular form and taken like sugar in 

Tea, Wine, Water or in its natural form. 
The African natives discovered its wonderful suse 
taining power in the use of the Kola nut for en- 
duranceon trips of conquest,covering hundredsof 
miles with no other food ordrink. Absolutely non- 
habit forming. KOLA ASTIER is now used by 
Athletes everywhere in all tests of endurance. 


Boxing, Swimming, Cycling, Rowing, 
Baseball, Foctball, Running, Etc. 


interesting booklet **More 
FREE precious than Rubies’’ and 
our Guaranteed TriatOffer 

GALLIA LABORATORIES 


332 Broadway 
New York f Jo . 
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Dept. 1511 
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ARRIET is experiencing a delight- 
ful little thrill in detailing to her es- 
cort abrief description of The Barbizon. 
His surprised expression asked the ques- 
tion that good taste forbade propound- 


ing. Of course, he knew of The 
Barbizon... who doesn’t? But now... 
he is seeing it for himself ...and hear- 
ing its praises sung by one who lives 
there. He is having a real “close-up” 
...and after all...that is the only way to 
fairly judge anything. 


She 


O72 


New York’s Club Residence for Business and Profes- 
sional Women with 100 rooms reserved for Students of 
Art, Drama and Music 


140 East Srxty-Tuirp Street, New York 
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writers, merchants, notables of every 
profession. 

Out of season they entertain with 
as lavish hospitality at the other 
London house, Mondalfro,* or at their 
great estate, Melchet Court, a few 
miles northwest of Southampton. 
Lady Mond forebore her many social 
activities during the War; accom- 
plished much alleviation of suffering, 
for which she was created (in 1920) 


Dame Commander of the _ British 
Empire. 

~ 7 o 
Hypnotism 


At St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, Dr. 
Alfred P. Solomon, neurologist, last 
week, hypnotized a young woman. 
During the hour she lay so, Dr. Har- 
old G. Jones of Chicago opened her 
abdomen and removed several bother- 
some adhesions. She felt no pain 
and, upon awakening, experienced 
none of the nauseating after-effects 
of usual anesthetics. 

Such operations upon hypnotized 
patients are rare in the U. S. In 
Europe (notably in France and Ger- 
many) they are frequent. Europeans 
esteem the uses of hypnotism. They 
used it for surgical operations 100 
years ago. The discovery in 1848 of 
chloroform’s anesthetic properties cur- 
tailed the practice somewhat. But, 
notably at Nancy, France, hypno- 
tism continued in operating rooms.f 


U. S. mountebanks and spiritualists 
caused fear and contempt of hypno- 
tism in the U. S. and brought about 
its practical divorce from medicine. 
Almost anyone can hypnotize another 
person, if the other is willing. Skilled 
and tactful hypnotists can put nine 
out of ten subjects into that deep 
pseudo-sleep. (Hypnosis is closely 
related to but not the same as sleep.) 
Automatic handwriting, mediumistic 
speech and the like phenomena of 
spiritualism can be rationally ex- 
plained as exhibits of hypnotism. 
Stage magicians put their victims 
through all sorts of antics for the 
laughter and admiration of audi- 
ences.** Consequently U. S. people, 
even though they might know the 
value of hypnotism in sickness, fear 
causing the ridiculous or mischievous 
while under the suggestor’s_ spell. 
They fear also that the skillful will to 
which they might submit themselves 
might make them perform unwonted 
acts after they awoke. Neither of 


*An anagram, of course from “Alfred Mond.” 
He likes to toy with his name (Mondson, 
monsol) as much as did the late (1851-1925) 
soap maker Viscount Leverhulme (Lux, Rin- 
so), who was born William Hesketh Lever 
and married Elizabeth Ellen Hulme. 

+At Nancy recently practiced the late Emile 
Coue, whose “better & better” was a form of 
light hypnosis. 

**Howard Thurston, famed stage magician, 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, famed believer in 
spiritualism, last week conducted a little dis- 


pute. “Prof.” Thurston had said Sir Arthur 
was easy to fool. Sir Arthur wrote back: 
“Apparently he [Mr. Thurston] thinks it easy 


to fool his audience, but he certainly never 
fooled me.’’ Mr. Thurston eagerly replied: 
“Harry Houdini had himself locked in a box 
on the stage, a canopy was thrown over the 
box and Houdini appeared outside. Sir Arthur 
made the remark that in the presence and 
hearing of about 300 magicians that Houdini 
had disintegrated his body, slipped through 
the keyhole or some cracks and then had 
re-assembled himself, all in the space of about 
ten seconds. Such a statement is too ridicu- 
lous for even a schoolboy to make!” 
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these fears has authority. The physi- 
cian using hypnotism makes no sport 
with his patients. Even in hypnosis 
a patient only most reluctantly per- 
forms against his inherent moral 
nature. Awake he does practically 
nothing of the sort. Hypnotism does, 
however, permit the operator to pene- 
trate so deeply into the personality of 
his patient that no one dares play 
with the art. It is not yet a sharply 
defined science. 

Technique. After a person has 
consented to hypnotization (and consent 
is practically always essential) the 
simplest procedure is to put him in 
an easy posture. An easy-chair is 
excellent, a bed less so because it 
takes practice to be at ease while 
in bed and with a relative stranger 
present. The patient fixes his eyes 
steadily upon an object placed so 
that he must strain his sight slightly. 
A monotonous sound, as from a metro- 
nome, drum or chant aids in putting 
him into somnolescence. The physician 
may pass his hands slowly and regu- 
larly before the staring eyes. But 
that is unessential. Mesmerists used 
to believe that waving fingers diffused 
a sort of magnetism into the patient. 
No one has proved that theory. 


After-effects. A person once hypno- 
tized can usually be hypnotized again, 
with greater ease as the procedures 
are repeated. But his will is not 
weakened, nor is he apt to fall spon- 
taneously into hypnosis. Unless he 
is predisposed, perhaps in deep sub- 
consciousness, to improper acts, he 
will not follow the will of an unscru- 
pulous operator. 


[EMPLE SiS OURS 
LAT saillie 


Mediterranean-Eastern Lands 


Extensive Winter Cruise-Tours 
Sailing January 16, new S.S. Laurentic 


With Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis 
and other famous lecturers 





Cruising over sunny seas; 11 shore excursions; 
Egypt, Nile Cruise to Second Cataract; motor- 
ing over historic highways through rugged 
Palestine, the Lebanons, spectacular Petra in 
Arabia. Extensions through Northern Africa 
and Europe. 

Send for booklets 


Europe in Springtime 
Tours Sailing March, April, May 
Modern steamers; splendid itineraries; 


Scenic, artistic and historic highspots; 
Extensive motoring—Moderate prices. 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLE S310URS 


INCORPORATED 


447-T- Park Square Bldg., Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











Old Style Black Fruit Cake 


That black, well-fruited, moist fruit cake that 
most of us, as youngsters, grew up to know as the 
real, genuine, honest-to-goodness Fruit Cake. 
Delicious. Keeps indefinitely. ‘The last word” 
at a bridge luncheon or a tea. If your caterer or 
grocer hasn’t it, send $1.50 for one-pound cake; 
$2.75 for two pounds in handsome box. Delivered 


by parcel post. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Distributors 
Dept. E-11, Canajoharie, New York 
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Football Matches 


Tucked away somewhere in the 
clicking castle that serves as Western 
Union Telegraph headquarters is a 
complete telegram writer. He con- 
cocts gay concentrates for gay oc- 
casions; soft soul messages for Yule- 
tide & birthdays. Last week he rolled 
up his sleeves and disclosed thick 
hairy arms. Savagely he _ scribbled 
messages in blood—messages to be 
wired to college football elevens on 
game days. These messages are 
catalogued as “Suggested ‘Pep’ Mes- 
sages” and “Cheer by Western Union.” 
Specimens: 

Good luck. We know you boys 
will show them. 

Go ahead and win. 
victory song ready. 

Can’t you hear us cheering. The 
crowd is with you. 

From first whistle can see you 
smashing line to victory. 

Fight with everything you have 
boys, and bring back victory. 

A cynic, vexed, suggested mes- 
sages that might be wired to the 
opposition: 

Who do you think you are to 
beat Ohio State, you old Tiger? 

Your parents have eloped. 

Hope you lose. 

If you or any member of your 
rotten team crosses Penn’s goal line 
this afternoon your house will be 
bombed tonight. 

Bad luck and tough breaks to you 
and team stop when running with 
ball stop. 


We have a 


Eleven Harvard men animated, pos- 


‘sibly, by scores of these electric mes- 


sages surged on to Franklin Field to 
resume football with Pennsylvania af- 
ter 22 years. But no one had tele- 
graphed Harvard how to diagnose 
Penn’s hidden ball tricks. Penn be- 
wildered Harvard 24-0. 


Ohio State was a second sample 
of the inefficacy of pre-kick-off stimu- 
lants, telegraphic or otherwise. Ohio 
State further complicated the con- 
troversy over the relative merits of 
eastern and mid-western football by 
losing lavishly to Princeton, 0-20. 
Princeton plays about the best foot- 
ball in the East this season, having 
thus far destroyed every opponent. 
Ohio State, beaten twice in the West, 
is still one of the abler elevens. Dis- 
gruntled midlanders wished Notre 
Dame had gone to Princeton. 


Notre Dame faced complications in 
the form of Minnesota and a snow 


storm. Both teams entered the field 
unbeaten; left the field unbeaten. 
Notre Dame scored early against 


Minnesota’s substitutes, smashed into 
a 7-7 tie when famed Joesting, Min- 
nesota back, passed the ball across 
the goal line in the final quarter 
for a touchdown. 


Southern disputes were also tangled 


when Georgia Tech (unbeaten in the 
South) and Vanderbilt (stopped only 
by Texas) were unable to score any 


points at all. Georgia, one of the 
few remaining major elevens as yet 
unbeaten and untied, suppressed Flori- 
da 28-0. 

Another contest supposed to nar- 
row the U. S. championship possibili- 
ties was indecisive. Pittsburgh and 
Washington and Jefferson preserved 
unblemished season’s records; proved 
nothing-nothing. 


Stanford tore Washington State 
apart 13-7; California tanned Mon- 
tana 33-13; and St. Mary’s (who beat 
Stanford) was held to a 3 point tie 
by Idaho, in San Francisco. 


. . . 


Yale roughly erased last year’s de- 
feat by Maryland and scribbled in 
30-6. Half back Snyder, Maryland, 
made one of the longest runs recorded 
in the Yale Bowl; 85 yards from 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When the intermission reveals a hole in 
your sock... be nonchalant... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 


kick-off to score his team’s meagre 
points. 

Army and Navy again rested grate- 
fully on cushions in their schedules; 
Army 45, Franklin and Marshall, 0; 
Navy 26, West Virginia Wesleyan 0. 


Illinois retained a stainless record 
in the Western Conference scoring 
two touchdowns, 14 points, against 
Iowa’s none. Michigan managed Chi- 
cago with the same score. In an in- 
tersectional game which recaptured 
some of the prestige lost by Ohio 
State at: Princeton, Missouri won from 
West Virginia 13-0. 


New York University outsloshed 
Carnegie Tech through a chill drizzle 
20-6, and is still unbeaten. Half back 
Briante smashed closer to Harold 
(“Red”) Grange’s phenomenal record 


of yards gained by rushing, passing 
the 1,000 mark on the first scrim- 
mage; later dashed 50 yds. 
record is 1,260 yds. 


Grange’s 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Borrowing Trouble? 


Foreign Loans. For the develop- 
ment of corporate and civic enter- 
prises—largely water-power, paper 
and cement activities—and to assist 
the stabilization of foreign currencies, 
U. S. bankers loaned to Europe and 
the Far East $1,318,700,000 for the 
ten months ending Oct. 31—more 
than was negotiated for the entire 
year of 1926. Wendell E. Thorne, 
financial expert of the Department of 
Commerce, who announced the total in 
Washington last week, forecasted that 
at the conclusion of this year U. S. 
loans abroad would aggregate $12,- 
500,000,000. 


To Whom. To Germany was ad- 
vanced $262,135,000—more than half 
of the $508,000,000 pocketed by all 
Europe. Part of the distribution fol- 
lows: To Italy went $120,000,000; 
Hungary, $22,500,000; Denmark, $19,- 
000,000; Jugoslavia, $34,000,000; Eng- 
land and Estonia received $4,000,000 
each. Canada’s share was $286,000,- 
000, and Latin America’s $375,400,000. 
The Far East and other corners of 
the world received $121,340,000. 

Alarm. Struggling to assert in- 
dustrial supremacy, Europe, led by 
Germany, is challenging U. S. trade in 
world markets by the establishment 
of huge cartels for control of pro- 
duction and fixation of prices. Re- 
cent affiliations of foreign chemical 
and steel interests are belligerent ges- 





tures (TIME, Oct. 31). These are the 
views of Dr. Charles Holmes Herty, 
adviser to the Chemical Foundation 
Inc.,* who, in addressing the Sales- 
men’s Association of the American 


*An incorporated (Delaware) association 
whose members are leading U. S. chemical pro- 
ducers. Its capital is $500,900. It was 
formed by Francis Patrick Garvan in 1919 
who, while Alien Property Custodian (succeed- 
ing A. Mitchell Palmer March 4, 1919 when 
Mr. Palmer resigned to become Attorney Gen- 
eral) was appointed President of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Palmer as Alien Property Cus- 
todian in 1918 seized approximately 5,000 Ger- 
man patents registered in Washington relating 
to industrial and medicinal chemicals. Seizure 
was valid under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act and formulae, the despair of chemists 
here, thereby were open to U. S. scrutiny. 
One recipe was for the invaluable salvarsan, 
sovereign for syphilis, its secret then known 
only to enemy Germans. Another revealed the 
formula of novocaine, a_ local anaesthetic 
greatly used by dentists. While he was Alien 
Property Custodian Mr. Garvan assigned vari- 


ous of these patents to the Foundation of 
which he was President. For them he paid 
the Government $271,850. President Wilson 


The 


Government in 
conspiracy and 


transactions. 
1923, charging deception, 
fraud, instituted suit against the Chemical 
Foundation in the U. S. District Court of 
Delaware. Judge Hugh M. Morris denied the 
allegations and dismissed the suit. oa 


ratified the 


Attorneys fought the case on appeal through 
to the Supreme Court which, on Oct. 11, 1926, 
affirmed the lower court’s. decision. The 


functions now as a li- 
censed organization distributing its patent 
formulae on a non-exclusive basis upon re- 
quest to members and authoritative producers 
and individuals. No dividends have been paid 
its shareholders; the money earned thus far 
has gone to further chemical research. Presi- 
dent Garvan and Vice President George J. 
Corbett serve without pay. 


Chemical Foundation 











Lillibridge, Advertising 
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Touchdown by Walter Camp 


WO or three years before 

Walter Camp died, the 
editor of Collier’s asked him to 
write an article on football in 
business. Here is the nub of 
his article: 

‘*Perhaps the first and greatest 
lesson a man must learn on go- 
ing into the business world is 
that of being able to take hard 
knocks without resentment. A 
boy may be a good tennis player 
or golfer and gather praise all 
along his career—-much to the 
detriment of his character—-but 
in football, whether he be dub 
or star,the coaching always boils 
down to this: 


‘**Y ou’ ve got to get off faster!” 

“*You’ve got to get more 
punch into that play!’ 

“*You’ve got to hold that 
line firmer!’ 

“Does a football player ever 
reach the point where the coach 
is ready to admit he is as good 
as possible? Maybe. But no wise 
coach ever admits it out loud!” 

While this fits business, how 
particularly it fits the advertis- 
ing business. We may do good 
advertising today, but the whole 
spirit of the profession is that 
tomorrow’s advertising must be 
better. There is never any“good 
enough.” There never can be. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Chemical Industry at the Machinery 
Club in New York last week, demand- 
ed that American banking interests 
“as good Americans ... give thought 
to the matters at stake when they are 
called upon for foreign loans.” 


“Selfish Bankers.” Dr. Herty, his 
wrath mounting at contemplation of 
this “foreign menace to U. S. peace 
and prosperity,” asked the chemical 
salesmen: ‘‘Are our bankers simply mid- 
dlemen or brokers whose only thought 
is the commission they want. .. 2?” 
He instanced this financiering as an 
example of how U. S. foreign loans 
strengthen the arms of those he con- 
tends are ready to strike the U. S.: 
“It is reported throughout the Euro- 
pean press that the German cartel, 
the I. G. (Interessen Gemeinschaft 
Farbenindustrie), has, through ex- 
change of stock, merged with the Nor- 
wegian Hydro-Electric Co. and _ that 
the latter is contemplating a great 
expansion of its operations for fixa- 
tion of nitrogen through a loan of 
$20,000,000 which it expects to get 
through one of the great American 
banking organizations.* “Is it right?” 
questioned Dr. Herty, “that the sav- 
ings of our people should be directed 
by this institution to the support of a 
European monopoly which will seek 
the destruction of the American nitro- 
gen fixation industry, now so rapidly 
developing in... (this) country?” 


Dissenters. Chemical executives, 
thus far unnamed, meanwhile have 
been active in Washington. They 
accept Dr. Herty’s major doctrine 
regarding Europe’s vigorous indus- 
trial attitude. But they demur at his 
denunciation of foreign loans. They 
would fight back by Europe’s meth- 
ods. They cannot now. They are 
blocked by the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law which forbids amalgamations 
likely to stifle competition. So (ar- 
gued they last week) repeal the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law, or at least amend 
it to permit unification of U. S. 
industry to strike as a unit against 
similarly organized European blocs. 


Politics. Mark  Sullivan,t able 
Washington observer for the New 
York Herald Tribune, recorded last 
week the Administration’s attitude 
toward troubled U. S. industry as 
“sympathetic.” President Coolidge’s 
recent informal sanction of co-opera- 
tive oil producing measurés he cited 
as indicative of official Washington’s 
mood. But no tampering with the 
Sherman law will be tolerated. Col. 
William J. Donovan, whose _ business 
it is, as assistant to the Attorney 
General, to prosecute such violators, 
was vehement about it. “The defense 
of American business,” suggested Col. 
Donovan, “can be accomplished 
through trade associations.” Mr. Sulli- 
van, prophetic, sees then that Con- 
gressional sparring in the coming 
session will be over the bone of “big 
business.” He sees the progressive 
Republican element opposing with the 
Democrats any & all maneuvers, by 
the “old guard” to further U. S. in- 
dustrial ends by means of legisla- 
tion. 


*The National City Bank. Negotiations are 
proceeding and a definite announcement plac- 
ing the issue on the market this month is 
awaited in Wall St. 


+See p. 44 for a review of Mr. 
latest book, 


Sullivan’s 
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National Wealth 


Assembling their summaries, re- 
ports, surveys and other economic 
data, statisticians in the Washington 
Bureau of Internal Revenue iast week 
finished their logarithmic and _ slide- 
rule computations and put the total 
U. S. income for 1926 at nearly 90 
billion dollars—3 billions more than in 
1925. It was only an estimate. Two 
more years of statistical accumulation 
will be necessary before an actual fig- 
ure can be determined. 

About 40,723,981 persons of the 
U. S. 117,000,000 population last 
year were workers and, share alike, 
they each earned $2,210. So great 
a living standard prevails nowhere 
else. 

Carl Snyder, statistician of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in New York, 
thought the Bureau’s approximation 
reasonably correct. 

Then a supplementary report was 
made public. The Department of 
Commerce had actual figures to re- 
veal. They were for 1924, but they 
were right and, with the League of 
Nations aiding, comparisons with the 
income of other powers became avail- 
able. Pitiful contrasts they proved. 

In that year (1924) 79 billion dol- 
lars was the U. S. income; for each 
person $685. Other rankings were: 
Great Britain 19 billions, each person 
$430; France 9 billions, each person 
$225; Germany 13 billions, each per- 
son $210; Canada $2.500,000,000, each 
person $270; Italy $4,330,000,000, each 
person $105; Japan $2,765,000,000, 
each person $45. 


France’s Bond Coup 


Held by bankers & investors in the 
U. S. are $70,000,000 of a French 
bond issue, paying a high interest 


‘rate of 8%. Premier Raymond Poin- 


caré and his Government mulled over 
the problem of retiring them in favor 
of a new loan at a lower rate to be 
sought in the U. S. market. Gov- 
ernments who have not yet agreed 
upon a plan to pay their debts to this 
country are forbidden to raise funds 
in the U. S. 

Last week, by an international finan- 
cial coup whose benefits to her will 
be three-fold, France emerged from 
her dilemma with $75,000,000 loaned 
to her by the Swedish Match Co., the 
largest advance ever made to a Gov- 
ernment by a _ corporate enterprise 
of this kind. France must pay but 
5% to the Swedish Match Co. for the 
money. She saved $1,850,000 in an- 
nual interest; she rids herself of the 
old $70,000,000 issue, a nuisance: 
(with the new funds it may be called 
and paid for next March 15); and she 
obviates possible delicate dickering 
with Ambassadorial Washington. 
And U. S. investors contribute $50,- 
000,000 to the financing. 

The Swedish Match Co. controls 
the International Match Co., a U. S. 
corporation. This son of its Swedish 
Corporate parent takes $50,000,000 of 
the new French bonds. In turn the 
International will sell to U. S. invest- 
ors $50,000,000 of its own debentures. 
They will yield 5% and mature in 
20 years. 

_Powerful and extensive are the 
diversified interests of the Swedish 
Match Co. It and the International 
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AMERICAN Steel Sheets 
Add to the Beauty and 
Permanence of Metal Furniture 


HE best home furniture, as well as office 
furniture, these days is made of Sheet 
Steel. Steel means drawers that do not bind, 
beds that do not creak, refrigerators and 
kitchen cabinets that are sanitary and easily 
cleaned, and office furniture that is strong, 
practical and lasting. 


SreeL Furniture is fireproof. It offers no harboring 
places for vermin, and has no glued joints to come loose. 
Leading metal furniture makers offer a wide range of 
handsome designs and finishes fitted to every individual 
need. Before purchasing, investigate the advantages 
offered by metal furniture. 


Tuts ComPAny is pleased to be of service to any manu- 
facturer who has a sheet metal problem. We manufac- 
ture STEEL SHEETS AND TIN PLATES for every 
known purpose; for metal furniture, stamping, pressing, 
stoves and ranges, enameling, automobile construction, 
bodies and parts; and for building construction uses. 
When resistance to rust is important, use Keystone quality 
(steel alloyed with copper) —unequaled for exposed sheet 
metal work. Send for copy of our “‘Facrs’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN Stesfat Is pare Coneuny 
General Offices:Frick Building Pittsburgh Pa 


 ~SCOD SIISTRICT SALES OFFICES —— - - 

Chicago Cincinnat! Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louls 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York City 

Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
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The filing system that uses flat 
manila folders is operated on 
the theory that each folder in 
the cabinet will be called upon 
to hold an equal number of 
papers. 

The fact is that every filing 
drawer has overcrowded, bulg- 
ing folders that disrupt and 
impair the efficiency of the en- 
tire filing system and are the 
cause of many misfiled and lost 
letters. 













VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have been designed —in recognition 
of this fact — to eliminate these dis- 
advantages. They will hold efficiently 
3, 30 or 300 letters. They always 
stand upright in the filing cabinet 
with their index tabs in plain view 
ready for quick filing and instant 
reference. 
















We urge you to try a “Vertex” Pocket 
in the place of that folder in your 
files that carries the most correspond- 
ence. i 






The coupon below will bring 
you a free sample for this pur- 

se. There i: no obligation 
attached. Send for it today. 


described in November 14 Time. 







To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sts. 















Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘Vertex” File Pocket, as 
SNM BUR 6s ch sn Gasnwsenbsdngoneoasngessvanen 
SIS Suk s bb nb pasnab bnebeobetscdhseipnexassbees 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring......... 







Philadelphia, Pa. 


make matches in 35 countries. On 
Dec. 31, 1926, net assets were $162,- 
934,000. Much good accrues to them 
from the deal. Bargaining, they won 
a stake in the French market hitherto 
controlled by French monopoly. Match 
making machinery and raw products 
for match making are to be sold in 
France by the Scandinavian concern, 
their agreement said. In this new 
trade opening the International Co. 
is to share. 


Alert Toledo 


Last week Curator Blake-More 
Godwin of the Toledo Museum of 
Art, pressed a button. Curtains fell 
in the 19 great display windows in 
the famed Toledo department store 
of Lasalle & Koch (pronounced “cook’’) 
revealing 19 vast paintings of Toledo 
industry. 


“We have always felt that Toledo 
is only as great as its industries,” 
explained President Alfred B. Koch 
in describing the origin of this im- 
pressive show. In order suitably to 
glorify these industries, the depart- 
ment store turned to Art. It scorned 
half measures, hired Arthur Covey, 
internationally famed mural painter. 
Six times he visited Toledo and 
peered appreciatively at Toledo indus- 
try. He went to work, telling the 
story of Toledo with tubes of paint 
& with brushes. 

Seventeen of the canvases relate 
the visual majesty of 17 Toledo in- 
dustries. In them rude men ladle 
out molten metal, neat girls direct 
bottle-filling machinery, smoke stacks 
smoke, vast iron wheels whir, news- 
papers flutter on the city, crowds 
walk in the rain before the shops, 
fantastic masses of machinery move. 
Two additional canvases show Toledo 
of today—neat, smoking, moving; 
Toledo of the future—a high, angled 
sky line rivaling that of Manhattan. 
The represented industries: 

Willys-Overland Co. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 

Mather Spring Co. 


Toledo Machine & Tool Co. 
Toledo Edison Co. 

Conklin Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Air-Way Electrical Appliance Co. 
Page Diary Co. 

Toledo Rex Spray Co. 

Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co. 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 

De Vilbiss Manufacturing Co. 
Hull Brothers & Haas Co. 
Acklin Stamping Co. 

Toledo Blade 

Toledo Daily Times and 

Toledo News-Bee. 


Though this display is directed by 
private enterprise, it is indicative of 
Toledo alertness in general. This 
fall, millions of magazine _ readers 
throughout the U. S. are pausing be- 
fore huge full-page displays of To- 
ledo’s industrial triumphs. For these 
advertisements (headlined ‘“LEADER- 
SHIP”) the Chamber of Commerce 
pays. They reveal the personal vir- 
tues of leading citizens of industry 
—of Gordan Mather, president of the 
Mather Spring Co.; of J. D. Ritten- 
house, for 27 years foreman of the 
enameling department and responsible 
for the fine finish of Toledo Scales; 
of many another. They tell Toledo’s 
advantages: third largest railroad 
center in the U. S., a municipal uni- 
versity, a greater percentage of home 
owners than any other city of like 
size, an art museum endowed. with 
more than $10,000,000. 

This art museum is one of Toledo’s 
dearest prides. The citizens, not con- 
tent with stark commercialism, de- 
termined to bring to their city all 
the concentrated beauty that a stag- 
gering sum of money could buy. It 
stands today one of the finest public 
collections in the western world. It 
was unquestionably the influence of 
this museum that prompted Lasalle 
& Koch to engage Artist Covey as 
their window-dresser. Nor did they 
engage him to help sell shoes and 
pots and furniture. Not one item of 
their stock was to be placed in their 
windows during the twelve days the 
pictures were on exhibition. 
































5 W. Larned St. 
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No Waiting 


The very day you make an investment 
in Trust Notes, interest begins to ac- 
crue—at the rate of 9% to 10% per 
annum. An investment of $1,000 on 
December Ist, for example, increases to 
$1,100by December I stnext year. Many 
investors keep a large portion of their surplus funds invested 
continually in Trust Notes. Mail coupon for booklet T-20 tell- 
ing why Trust Notes yield such a high return. 
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THE PRESS 








Greatly Exaggerated 


Readers of the New York Herald 
Tribune paused, with forkfuls of 
breakfast bacon poised, to read a 
story in that newspaper, and to won- 
der. The Herald Tribune had made 
a grievous error, and was eating 
printed words. 

The inventor of Weed non-skid tire 
chains was not dead, as_ reported; 
nor had his wife died “penniless after 
husband’s fortune went to his stenog- 
rapher,” as reported. Wealthy Col. 
Harry D. Weed was alive in Bridge- 
port, Conn.; and, if the conciliatory 
tone of the Herald Tribune was indi- 
cative, he was not only alive but 
“kicking.” 

Readers wondered how the errors 
had ever reached the Herald Tribune 
pages. Those acquainted with the 
facts of newspaper life mourned for 
a reckless correspondent in Jackson, 
Mich., who had collected false facts 
at the wrong* Mrs. Weed’s funeral 
and had wired them on as truth; 
mourned also for a telegraph editor 
who had sent the story to a busy 
copy desk without verification; 
mourned too for a night managing 
editor whose function it is (no mat- 
ter what the shortcomings of his un- 
derlings) to edit and put out a per- 
fect paper. 

There is no higher authority than 
the reporter on the scene. In some 
newspaper organizations, one major 
error by a reporter and he is ousted. 
Depending on this tradition of truth 
or upon the stability of their Jack- 
son man, the Herald Tribune had let 
the story through, with no questions 
asked. 

From the office of Frederick S. 
Duncan, for more than 20 years coun- 
sel for the Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 
and its successor, the American Chain 
Co., came loud and speedy protest. 
He stated facts: The “Weed” tire 
chain was named after its inventor, 
Harry D. Weed, of Canastota (near 
Syracuse) N. Y. Under license agree- 
ment from him, the company pro- 
duced Weed chains and paid all 
royalties therefrom for many years, 
later buying the patent rights. 
Colonel Weed is vigorously alive in 
Bridgeport and retains a close con- 
sulting connection with the Amer- 
ican Chain Co., successors to the 
Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. The new 
concern has expanded mightily over 
its small beginnings, owning chain, 
wire, steel factories at home and 
abroad, and producing many allied 
products and numerous automobile ac- 
cessories known the world over: such 
-- Weed levelizers, bumpers, etc., 
ete. 


The inventor was Lieutenant Col- 
onel in the Ordnance Department dur- 
ing the War, was commanding officer 





*The Herald Tribune had reported the death 
of a Mrs. Alice Weed, widow of Beverly Weed 
who (no relative of Col. Harry D. Weed) was 
falsely named as the inventor of Weed 
chains. 

























Why let your men 
drive blindfolded? 


Accidents don’t just “happen” 


Turoucu darkness 

. through storm ... the modern 
truck must keep to its schedule. . . ac- 
cidents seem inevitable. 


Yet accidents do not happen . . . they 
are caused... 






And the chief causes are known. . . the 
American Mutual has helped many 
truck owners to reduce accidents . . . to 
institute systems of safety that greatly 
reduce the loss of men and money. 






































For forty years the American Mutual 
has paid to policyholders dividends of 
never less than 20%. 


Let this, the oldest, largest and strong- 
est mutual liability company help you 
prevent accidents and reduce your op- 
erating costs. . . just fill out the coupon 
below. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
144 BerKELEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


} Writers or WorkKMEN’s COMPENSATION AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
o PA 
M U H U A L geet 
¥ wg? 
wg 


NEVER LESS THAN 20% DIvIDENDS F, 








The Oldest, Largest, 
Strongest Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company in 
the World 
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of the Dayton aircraft armament di- 
vision. 

Mrs. Weed is also decidedly alive; 
by no means penniless. They have 
a home at Syracuse, another at 
Southport, Conn.; frequently stop at 
the Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport. 
Their son, Robert F. Weed, married 
Martha Lashar, daughter of Walter 
B. Lashar, president of the American 
Chain Co., and cousin of famed 
Thomas Lashar, onetime (1916) Yale 
coxswain. 


The Associated Press, United Press, 
other famed news services did not 
succumb to the false facts, nor did 
the New York Times, the World or 
other Manhattan journals. The great 
Herald Examiner in Chicago did, as 
did the Detroit Free Press, the Jack- 
son (Mich.) Citizen Patriot, the Auto- 
motive Daily News—and TiIMg, the 
weekly newsmagazine. 


BUY DT AMONDSD2Ect 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


Leading Diamond Importers. Save 20 to 40% 


For oVer 50 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and dealers 
alike all over the world at savings of from 20 
to40%. Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 

y strate our position to name 














Prices on diamonds that 
should interest every present 
or prospective diamond pur- 
chaser. 










This one carat diamond is 
of fine brilliancy and latest 
style cutting. Mountedin 14K 
solid gold setting, If this ring 
can be duplicated elsewhere 
for less than $200.09 send it 
back and your money will be 
me eg once without a 

uibble. Our price 

irect to you.... $145.00 



















By Ring 
fe] $115.00 
le” ' Ladies’ Platinum 
18K Solia White Gold| DiamondRing $450.00 || 
Ringinexquisitely/All Platinum finely }) 










pierced design—givine handcarved and pierced | 
Diamond a square cut|/ Ring. Set with a larger, 
effect. The perfectly cul| perfectly cut blue-w hite 






blue-white Diamondisof piemene ane 5 smaller 
finebrilliancy. Aremark-| Diamonds. Jur price |} 
abl direct to | 
ae beeeee $115.0 you.... $450.00 | 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 











31.00 | Icarat $145.00 
4 mtn $35.00 2 carats 290.00 
\% carat 73.00 | 3 carats 435.00 






If desired, rings will be sent to any bank, you 
may pume or any Ex- 
ress Co. with privi- 
ege of examination. 
Our diamond guaran- 
tee for full value forall 
time goes with every 
purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
FREE CATALOG 
— 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beau- 
tifully illustrated. 
Tc lls how to judge, 
select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how 
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This book, showing “ gen Writ«| || 
weights, sizes ,S — for 
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Jason Weiler & Sons 


392 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 7876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 
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Engaged. Colonel Carlos Ibanez, 
President Dictator of Chile, to Sen- 
orita Graciela Letelier; in Santiago. 


Engaged. Katherine Sedgwick Colby, 
daughter of Bainbridge Colby, Secre- 
tary of State under President Wilson, 
and <Authoress Nathalie Sedgwick 
Colby (Green Forest, 1927); to one 
Frederick Prime Delafield of Man- 
hattan. 


Divorced. Mrs. Marilynn Miller 
Pickford, 29, famed musical comedy 
actress, from Jack Pickford, 31, cin- 
emactor and brother of Mrs. Douglas 
Fairbanks; in Versailles. She charged 
desertion, incompatibility. Her first 
husband was Actor Frank Carter who 
died in 1920 in an automobile accident. 
Said she last June: “Paris divorces 
are easy to get!” French legal circles 
were vexed, the Pickford divorce suit 
was deferred to October. 


Divorced. Feodor Chaliapin, famed 
basso; from Yolle Ignatievna Chali- 
apin whom he married 29 years ago 
and from whom he has been sepa- 
rated 21 years; in Moscow. Until 
death, he will pay her $300 monthly. 
Said a Soviet critic: “It is enough 
money to maintain an entire Russian 
orphan asylum.” 


Died. Prince George Wilhelm zu 
Schoenaich-Carolath, 18, stepson of the 
onetime Kaiser Wilhelm II and second 
son of Princess Hermine of Reuss, 
onetime wife of Prince Johann George 
von Schoenaich-Carolath; at Griinberg, 
Silesia; after a motorcycle accident. 
He underwent an unsuccessful opera- 
tion upon his skull. 


Died. Wilson D. Kenzie, 83, who 
on April 14, 1865, aged 21, saw Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln assassinated, 
who later with a party of soldiers 
went in hot pursuit of Assassin John 
Wilkes Booth; at Baltimore. 


Died. Florence Mills Thompson, 32, 
famed Negro comedienne, wife of 
U. S. Thompson; in Manhattan; a 
week after operation for appendicitis. 
Aged 3, she danced before the public 
on Harlem sidewalks accompanied by 
the raucous tunes of a hurdy-gurdy. 
Later (in 1922) she was featured in 


the first all-Negro musical comedy, 
Shuffle Along. Her last triumph was 
Florence Mills & Her _ Blackbirds 
(London, 1927). Said she _ before 


“I’ve not begun to be what 


death: 
At the largest 


I was meant to be.” 
funeral ever known to Harlem, she 
lay in a $10,000 copper coffin. Six 
hundred chorus voices sang Negro 
spirituals to the accompaniment of 
200 musicians. 


Pauline Welch, 34, onetime 
(1912-17) wife of Harry Conway 
(Bud) Fisher, famed cartoonist 
(“Mutt & Jeff’); in Baltimore; of 
pneumonia. 
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Died. 





Died. Valli Valli (real name Kunst), 
45, musical comedy comedienne, wife 
of Producer Louis Dreyfus; in Hamp- 
stead, England, after a long illness, 
Her last appearance in the U. S. was 
in “Miss Millions” (1919). 


Died. Merceline Orbes, famed 
clown; in Manhattan; a suicide (see 
page 39). 


Died. Allie B. Clippert, 67, mother- 
in-law of famed onetime (1901-27) 
Judge Benjamin Barr Lindsey (Juven- 
ile Court of Denver); in Detroit. 
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Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates; Laird S§. Goldsborough 
(Foreign News, now abroad), John S. Martin 
(National Affairs), Captain Thomas J. C, 
Martyn (Foreign News, guest editor), Wells 
Root (Theatre), Myron Weiss. Weekly contri- 
butors: Elizabeth Armstrong (Music), Noel 
F. Busch (Books), Priscilla Hobson, John 
Farrar, S. J. Woolf. 
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H. R. Luee, Sec’y-Treas. Publishing & 
Subscription offices; Penton Building, Cleve- 
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West 45 St., New York City. 

Subscription rate, one year 
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COLLEGE MEN 


TIME wants a representative 
in every college community. 
To the college man or woman 
who is paying all or part of 
his expenses TIME offers a 
splendid money-making op- 
portunity. 


The work is not confining, 


requires no special prepara- 
tion 


and pays __siiberally. 
Junior or Senior students 
will be given preference. 


Many a TIME subscriber will 
know of a college student to 
whom this announcement will 
be of great interest. 


For details 
JOHN 


write at once to 


SARGENT 
TIME 


Penton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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THEATRE _ 


Death of Marceline 


Essie Goodman, Negro maid in a 
smallish Manhattan hotel, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, tiptoed into 
a room, followed by the manager and 
a policeman. The room was in some 
disorder. Photographs were littered 
across the bed; a few had slid down 
to the floor. A picture of a girl 
was propped up on a chair near 
the window and in the corner three 
theatrical costumes were heaped on 
top of a trunk. A man was kneel- 
ing by the bed, his hands stiffly and 
desperately twisted together, his 
head pushed down against his arms. 
He did not say anything when the 
three people came into the room. The 
policeman touched him, shook him a 
little, then saw the smear of blood 
that ran down his cheek from a 
hole in his temple. “I guess he 
bumped himself off,” said the police- 
man, “I’ll have to have his name.” 
“Orbes,” the manager told him, 
“Marceline Orbes.” 








Twenty years ago the policeman 
would not have had to ask how to 
spell “Marceline.” He would have 
been accustomed to seeing it in big 
shiny letters over the entrance to the 
Hippodrome, biggest Manhattan 
theatre. The little, inexpressive 
brown face with the smear of blood 
would have reminded him of another 
face, with the same features, set in 
a foolish pointed smile. He would 
have recognized the dusty, madly tail- 
ored evening clothes that Marceline 
had taken out of his trunk before 
he killed himself, as the uniform of 
the most famous clown since the days 
of Grimaldi. 

According to legend, in -1876, aged 
three, Marceline, perched on_ the 
shoulder of an old clown, entered 
a bullfight arena where his helpless 
sprawlings made him funny. Marce- 
line preferred to say that he had 
run away from the tailor to whom 
he had been apprenticed, crawled un- 
der a circus tent and fallen asleep. 
Then an old clown had saved him 
from the crouching lion against whose 
cage he had dozed and taught him 
the astonishing art of making people 
laugh. All the legends made Marce- 
line a Spaniard, but he talked with 
a tight cockney whine in his voice. 

In 1905, already famous after a 
five years’ run in London, Marceline 
came to New York. The people who 
saw him during the nine years he 
played at the Hippodrome, damaged 
his reputation by trying to tell their 
friends how funny he was. “He just 
comes out,” they said. “He sort of 
comes out on the stage and moves 
around ... he looks so funny... 
and his shoes, well they look like 
broken coal shovels you have 
to see his face . it makes you 
laugh. . . .” Marceline hated to 
be called a clown in those days. 
Clowns are the silly fellows in the 
circus who get guffaws by contort- 
ing their inane rubber faces, by 
painting big spots on their cheeks 
and putting putty on their noses. Mar- 
celine was a droll, or better still, an 


“august;” he wore, not pantaloons, 
but a baggy tailcoat; he could make 
a thousand people roar with laughter 
by saying nothing, merely looking at 
his left foot. 

In 1912, Silvers, his partner, killed 


himself. When Marceline came back 
to the Hippodrome in 1915 after a 
trip abroad, his crowds were already 
beginning to prefer the silent flut- 
ter of faces on a screen to the gay- 
eties of a nimble droll. A mocking 
shadow ran after him for the next 
few years, whispering an insult in 
his ear every time the crowds at Ring- 
ling’s sat silent when he twisted an 
eyebrow at them. By 1920, he used 
to pick up dollars by coming in at 
business men’s dinners and trying to 
make the solemn faces crack. 

All his money was gone, but he 
still gave his wife, who had left 
him, $35 every month. At the last 
he pawned his ring for $15... . 


In his hotel room he got out the 
photographs that had been taken of 
him years ago. Marceline himself 
had to smile a little at those merry 
mocking faces. Then, at four o’clock 
in the morning, he reached for his 
revolver and shot himself. His body 
slumped down by the bed on which 
the photographs were spread out; 
when Essie Goodman came in the 
first time, she went out again very 
quietly, because she thought he was 
praying. 





New Plays in Manhattan 


The Arabian. Manhattan, which can 
go five years without seeing Walker 
Whiteside on the stage and scarcely 
bat dn eyelash, saw him last week. 
Eyelashes remained firm. Somewhere, 
somehow for five years Mr. White- 
side had been making what is gen- 
erally supposed to be an _ excellent 
living touring the smaller centres; 
part of this time in The Arabian. 
Manhattan is a vast collection of 
small town folk, most of whom fled 
to the city rather than face a whole 
lifetime, theatrically, of The Arabian. 
Mr. Whiteside plays a sheik whose 
power broods mightily over the desert 
and who hates the English. To the 
wastes of his own desert comes his 
daughter by a remote English wife 
searching, if you please, her father. 
All this is rather poorly played in an 
atmosphere electric with camels. 


Take My Advice. One of those cheer- 
ful fools who fixes everything rustles 
radiantly through this comedy. He 
stumbles into a suburban household. 
Brother is engaged to a vampire; 
sister is being lured to Manhattan by 
a stage career; mother is buying oil 
stock. There is novelty when the 
fix-it fellow, having abolished these 
perils, falls victim to ail three of 








ing weather. 
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HOW GOOD IS THE BEST 
OVERCOAT? 


(FRaT must have not only style but 
AY ease. Warmth alone is not enough 
~ if to get it you have to tolerate 
great bulk and oppressive weight. The 
reason London-made Burberrys are sold 
in every continent of the world is because 
they combine easy free-swing smartness 
and amazing light weight with a warmth 
that protects you against the most pierc- 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
For the name of the nearest Burberry dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office14 East 38th St. 
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A Fascinating 
Journey 


with intriguing 
glimpses of for- 
eign folk and 
customs. Sun- 


shineall the way. 




































*° California 


Let a Southern Pacific representative plan 
your trip to California by Golden State. 
Shortest, Chicago to San Diego— 63 hours 
Chicago to Los Angeles. Stopovers at 
El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, Phoenix. 
Golden State Limited—de luxe train. 
Leaves Chicago, Rock Island La Salle St. 
Station, 8:30 p. m. daily. 
Apache—another fine all-steel train. 
Leaves Chicago, Rock Island La Salle St. 
. Station, 6:00 p. m. daily. 


Choice of Routes Returning 


Sunset Route, San Francisco to New Or- 
leans via Apache Land. 


Overland Route, San Francisco to Chicago 
via Great Salt Lake and Ogden. 


Shasta Route north via Klamath over the 
new Cascade Line to Portland and Pacific 
Northwest. 


For complete information, see your local Southern 
Pacific representative, or use this coupon 

! E.W. Clapp, Traffic Mér., Southern Pacific | 
§ Room 1022, 310 So. Michigan Ave. I 
§ Chicago, Ill. I 
; Please send me free descriptive booklets as : 
i checked: H 
1 © Golden State Route (1 Sunset Route 1 
i] 1 
i ‘ 
I ‘ 
I ' 
t 

I 

J 





0 Overland Route 
(Shasta Route is included in each of above) 
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them himself. A good company mild- 
ly enlivens matters. 


The Wicked Age. Mae West be- 
Sex, 


trayed her public. which she 



































© Keystone 
ACTRESS WEST 
She betrayed her public. 


wrote and in which she acted, was 
very dirty and very dull. She went 
to jail for it. Her new play is about 
bathing beauty contests. The greasy 


gathering that assembled, itchingly 
expectant for the first performance, 
was disconsolate. Her cheap, shift- 


less talent is useless to them now. 
She has cleaned it up. 


Ink. There has never yet been a 
good play about the newspaper busi- 
ness, which is odd since most of the 
native playwrights have a fragment 
of journalism lodged somewhere in 
their pasts. Written by Dana Wat- 
terson Greeley* this one is as bad as 
usual. The journal in question flays 
police for puny pursuit of a “death 
ear,” until it is found that in the 
death car were the dramatic critic of 
the newspaper, a principal bootleg- 
ger and the publisher’s girl friend. 
This colossus of dramatic conflict is 
raggedly solved; raggedly played in 
many characters, neatly in others. 


The Connecticut Yankee. Three 
rising young men have written an- 
other musical comedy which the pop- 
ulace should cherish. In the spring 
of 1925 Herbert Fields, son of the 
famed Lew Fields (of Weber & 
Fields), having tried acting with im- 
perceptible success, turned his hand 
to writing a libretto. His coadjutors 
were Richard Rodgers (music) and 
Lorenz Hart (lyrics). The show was 
the Garrick Gaieties, initial attempt 
of the Theatre Guild at _ satirical 
revue. Against every expectation, in- 
cluding the Guild’s, this entertainment 
became widely popular and the songs 
(“Manhattan” was the best) were 
heard wherever there are phonograph 





*A  pseudonymic hash accumulated from 
Charles Anderson Dana, Henry Watterson, 
Horace Greeley by two playwrights, one of 
whom is named William J. McNally. 
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needles. The young men _ were 
promptly hired to write other shows 
and with two Garrick Gaieties, Dear- 
est Enemy, The Girl Friend, Peggy- 
Ann behind them* they are emerg- 
ing as dignitaries in the glossy world 
of musical comedy. Their latest lugs 
the armor and anachronisms of Mark 
Twain’s Connecticut Yankee into the 
spotlight and makes moderately mer- 
ry with it. Keener critics lamented 
that the device of mixing current 
slang with Arthurian bombast (“Var- 
let, thou art full of the juice of the 
prune”) palled somewhat before the 
evening ended. The cast is capable 
and the dancing is violently good. 
And the music is so immensely bet- 
ter (in at least three songs) than 
is most music in most musical come- 
dies, that all can be considered well— 
until, at any rate, the master song, 
“My Heart Stood Still,” becomes a 
nuisance. 


John. The theatre has known four 
principal studies of John the Baptist: 
Jokanaan in Oscar Wilde’s Salome, 
Sudermann’s John the Baptist, Sigurd 
Christiansen’s Doperen, Paul Chan- 
son’s Sainte Jean-Baptiste. Last week 
the meditations of an able U. S. play- 
wright, Philip Jerome Quinn Barry, 
cn this theme were spoken from the 
stage. The play was staged by the 
usually proficient Guthrie McClintic;+ 
acted by the ofttimes inspiring Jacob 
Ben-Ami. None of the three were 
at their best and another idol, wor- 
shipped by the conversant playgoer 
before its time, toppled. The play 
dragged solemnly along; part poetry, 
part slang, part words. Ben-Ami’s 
heavily accented voice was hard to 
understand; his performance had the 
baffling quality of magnificent mo- 
ments ahead but never reached. A 
faintly finer temper in writing, acting 
and direction might have made a 
masterpiece. 

The Baptist is represented as a 
rough mortal, egoistic, afire with faith. 
He is in conflict with Herodias, petty 
ruler, and his wife, Antipas. They 
strive to make him leader of a cause 
which will make them king and queen. 
Bitter against the sin of their in- 
cestuous marriage, he scorns the 
plan, is imprisoned and, as the final 
curtain falls, about to be beheaded, 
serene in the faith that the Messiah, 
to whose heralding his life has been 
dedicated, must now be at hand be- 
cause his own life is done. Jesus 
Christ, necessarily much _ discussed, 
does not appear on the stage. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 

SERIOUS 

THE  LeTTER—Katharine 
shoots a lover and tells why. 

EscaPE—The world scatters crumbs 
for an escaping jailbird. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Eva Le 


Cornell 





*Mr. Fields also wrote the jokes for the furi- 
ously successful Hit the Deck. 

+Shrewd director of The Green Hat, Satur- 
day’s Children, etc., etc.; husband of Kath- 
arine Cornell. 
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What you spend for 


one or two of them will 
put a FRIGIDAIRE in 
your home! ..... 


ANY still believe that 

electric refrigeration 
is expensive. This is not true 
of Frigidaire, the General 
Motors electric refrigerator. 
We asked 10,000 users for 
their experience. The an- 
swers were startling. Frigid- 
aire saves them an average 
of $105.36 per year over and 
above all operating costs— 
savings of ice bills and food 
waste alone. So, with all 
its advantages—its cleanli- 


 MERE'S' FO 





THE THANKSGIVING 


DINNER” 


PRICES 
NOW AS LOW AS 480 


£.0.0 Dayton Ohio 


A complete Frigidaire unit, with Duco-fin- 
ished, enamel-lined steel cabinet—all ready 
to attach and operate from any convenient 
electric outlet—for the amazing factory price of 
only $180. Also now, reduced prices on com- 
plete line of porcelain-lined Frigidaires in 


large and small sizes. A model that suits 
your requirements to the letter is now on 
display at the nearest Frigidaire Sales Room. 








A product of 


G& &N £8 AL - oT Oo a2 §$ 
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ness, its 


conveniences, its 
protection to health—its ice 
freezing and dessert-making 
service, Frigidaire saves 
money far beyond the cost 
of operation. 


Best of all, an amount no 
greater than you spend for a 
Thanksgiving dinner or two 
is enough to put a Frigidaire 
in your home! 

Then charge off the balance 
with a few monthly pay- 
ments. 

Visit the nearest Frigidaire 
display room today and see 
the new models. Or write 
for an interesting illustrated 
booklet—now sent free. 
FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. Z-304 Dayton, Ohio 
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Also Obtainable in Canada if 


Breaking 


RY AAA 


lois so quickly. With 
ARLBOROS it requires, 
“not a carton, not even a 
package, only a few puffs. 


‘Marlboro Bridge Score 
sent free upon request. 


LB 
MARLBORG 


Always fresh— 
Wrapped in heavy foil 


Created by 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., LtD., INC. ° 
511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 4 
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Gallienne’s troupe in a shifting bill 
of sound plays, soundly played. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—Walter 
Hampden keeping green the memory 
of Ibsen. 

Porcy—A crippled Negro’s love 
along the docks of Charleston. 


MELODRAMA 


THE TRIAL OF Mary DuGAN—A 
court room in which the world may 
sit in judgment on beauty and the 
beast. Cae 

INTERFERENCE—In which a girl is 
given prussic acid as an antidote for 
blackmail. 

DRacuLA—Creepy conglomeration of 
life, love and a ghost who drinks 
blood. 

THE SPIpeR—A murder web spun 
by a magician. 

Broapway—Light hearts, low minds, 
two murders in Manhattan after mid- 


night. FUNNY 


THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY—The 
wide awake wanderings of vaudeville 
vagrants in a small town. 

THE COMMAND To Love—Recently 
fumigated by official request, but still 
the story of European diplomacy win- 
ning immoral victories. 

THE Roap To Rome—Hannibal, 
general of Carthage, is destroyed by 
the noblest Roman woman of them all. 

BURLESQUE — Hearts broken and 
mended on the burlesque wheel. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Basil 
Sydney and Mary Ellis bring Shake- 
speare boisterously up to date. 


MUSICAL 


Lighter moments are agreeably nu- 
merous in The Mikado, Manhattan 
Mary, Good News, A Night in Spain, 
Chauve-Souris, Hit the Deck. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 6) 





As ’t were Italian opera or play, 

Encore the sunrise (if they’re out of bed) 

And pat the Mighty Mother on the head: 
These I have seen—all things are good 
to see— 

And wondered much at their complacency. 
This world’s great show, that took in get- 
ting up 

Millions of years—they finish ere they sup; 
Sights that God gleams through with soul 
tingling force 

They glance approvingly as things of course, 


Say, “that’s a grand rock,” “this a 
fall,” 
Not thinking, “are we worthy?” What 
The scornful landscape should turn 
and say, 
“This is a fool, and that a popin jay?” 
I often wonder what the mountain thinks 
Of French boots creaking o’er his breathless 
brinks. 
Or how 
crowd 
If some fine day he chanced to think aloud. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
“All sorts of human stuff is being poured 
into our Valley (Yosemite) this year, and 
the blank, fleshly apathy with which most 


pretty 


if all 
"round 


the sun would scare the chattering 


of it comes in contact with the rock and 
water spirits of the place, is most amaz- 
oe 
—JoHN Muir 
Mrs. McQueen 
Sirs: 
I have been reading your magazine for 


some time now and continue to be delighted 


with it. It is the finest of its kind. Your 
paragraphs are pithy, artfully selected, and 
delightfully interesting. I enjoy glancing over 


the comments and criticisms contained in your 
Forum* Dept. May Time continue so Timely. 
One little correction: under “Scouts” of 
*An error. Tim® hes no “Forum Dept.”, 
only a section headed “Letters’’—Eb. 
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the Oct. 24 issue, 
reported 


Mrs. J. J. McQueen was 
as being rescued by Ross Smith at 
Mendota, Va. Her initials are Mrs. V. E. 
McQueen. She lives here in Damascus and 
is a personal friend. The above may appear 
rather petty but furnishes an excuse for an 
expression that I have been wanting to make 
for some time. 

Assured of your continued success, I am 


M. S. KINCHELOE (Pastor) 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 

Damascus, Va. 

To Reader Kincheloe all thanks. 
No detail, least of all detail of ini- 
tials, by which one person is dis- 
tinguished from another, is consid- 
ered by TIME as “too petty” to try 
to print correctly.—Epb. 


“Nation” Flayed 
Sirs: 

Will you be so good as to explain to me 
what earthly value as news the article concern- 
ing Mr. John Coolidge on p. 9 of your Oct. 
17 issue has? 

Has your editorial 
source than that 


staff no higher news 
mud-slinging, fire-eating, 
ranting-red* Nation? A magazine no true 
American would allow inside its door, no, 
not even as a help to start the kitchen fire a 
cold winter morning. 

If you are going to copy that magazine's 
malicious gossip in your TIME you may take 
my name from your lists. 

For some time I have not liked your atti- 
tude toward President Coolidge and his family; 
a sort of thinly veiled satire which has been 
neither interesting nor amusing to patriots, 
but perhaps you were seeking to please the 
readers of such backstairs gossip sheets as 
you quote. 

I have recommended Time to my friends far 
and wide and today I am ashamed to have 
done so. 

Resecca S. H. PENNOCK 
nF. 


TIME reports facts, eschews satire. 
When John Coolidge was assigned a 
private detective at Amherst again 
this autumn, TIME considered the 
event insignificant and so omitted it. 
When the Nation flayed John Cool- 
idge & detective, TIME considered 
that event sufficiently extraordinary 
to bear reporting. The Nation said: 

Are we to wind up by charg- 
ing the American people for a nurse 
for Calvin Coolidge’s fourth cousin’s 
baby girl Gwendolyn or a veterinary 


for his wife’s great aunt’s pet poodle 
Trixie?”—Eb. 


Syracuse, 


“Shoulders to the Helm” 


Sirs: 

.-. In_the early summer you published an 
article (TIME, May 16) about professionalism 
at Hamilton Holt’s (graduate of Yale) Rollin’s 


College, Fla., and... referring to Miami 
University as a product of the real estate 
development, at present occupying a_ building 


covering a regular sized city block, that 
had been planned for a hotel... . 
As President of the Miami Harvard Club, 


and vice president of the Miami Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton Club, I could not help but feel a 
little resentful, as our two clubs have tried 
to act as “big brothers’ to the student body. 

In discussing your article with President Bow- 
man Ashe at a recent meeting of the Lion’s 
Club, he admitted that last year, being the 
first year of the University and having only 
a Freshman Class of about 500, (total students 
nearly 1,000) the University was not recog- 
nized as having the standing he hoped to have 
it—and is getting this year. The Lion’s club 
here has established a loan fund to _ help 
worthy students through, and have two student 
speakers at every meeting, each week. 

The regents of the University, such as Ruth 
Bryan Owen, Thomas Pancoast, George Mer- 
rick, August Geiger, etc., have met so many 
discouragements—first the collapse of the boom 
with the subsequent broken promises of con- 
tributions, and last year the hurricane which 
temporarily broke the morale of many people, 
who left the state discouraged. 


But I am glad to inform you that those 


*An error. 
the political 
10. Editor 
Nation is 
“‘Red.”’—-Eb. 


Let Subscriber Pennock re-read 
spectrum in TIME, Oct. 31, p. 
Oswald Garrison Villard of the 
classified as ‘‘Flesh” color, not 
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THE OLD-GRAD MENACE 





A Problem Play. Place: Any club. Time: Thursday afternoon. 


P.S. The problem: 


Uncle Joe College, the perpetual under- 
graduate, just dropped in on the club for 
luncheon. He dominated the dining room 
for three hours by explaining just how that 
November 7th game was lost, and gave some 
very keen advice on just what the boys should 
do in order to take the Thanksgiving game. 
He really has the dope at that, as he remem- 
bers every play the famous team of ’98 used 
to go through a season of two games undefeated, 
He was on that squad—he held the end’s 
sweater during the game. Not only that, but 
he remembers all the stars down through the 
years, and he can sing the old songs with you 


at a minutes notice, drunk or sober. 


These things have made Uncle Joe a loving 
member of the club, but he has added a library 
shift to his repertoire of plays that has not 
endeared him to his fellow alma maters, as you 
can notice. He has a habit of coming in Thurs- 
day noon and grabbing the new copy of Judge, 
which he reads aloud—with personal canno- 
tations. He does not like George Jean Nathan. 
He doesn’t care for the theatre very much 


anyway. And so on through the magazine. 
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locate the man reading Judge. 


Unfortunately, some of the members prefer 


to take their reading quietly, and some of them 


have been waiting since three o’clock to get a 
g g 


look at Judge themselves. Right 


this 


moment Uncle Joe is going to be given a hint 


or two that he has held the floor, as well as the 


favorite chair and magazine, long enough. 


These difficulties occur in the best of clubs. 


If you have been depending on 


club 


for your copy of Judge, as a matter of conven- 


ience we will send you a copy at your home 


every week, which will give you at least an 


even break with Uncle Joe on the new stories. 


JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York 


Send me Jupce for: 


wwe aan aw af 











would you give 
now? 


To have discovered music when you 
were seven instead of seventeen! 
Or perhaps a talent for drawing; 
or the knack of making things; the 
fascination of plant and animal life; 
the pleasures of good reading! 


* * * 


Child Life today brings this opportunity 
to more than 250,000 girls and boys three 
to twelve years old. Joyous material from 
which to develop permanent interests! 

Every month there are fascinating 
stories, poems and plays by such well- 
known authors as Padraic Colum, Carl 
Sandburg, and others equally beloved; 
articles on music, patriotism, lives of great 
men and women; true tales of far-away 
lands by Frederick Starr. 

No end of beautiful illustrations, many 
in black and white to be colored. Games, 
contests, puzzles! Sewing and cooking 
made easy for girls! For boys, things to 
make with hammer and saw. Contribu- 
tions by the children, too—letters, stories, 
verses, snapshots! 

Why not make some child happy with 
a year’s subscription? Only $3 for twelve 
generous issues announced by an attrac- 
tive gift card bearing your name. Mail 
check or money order today. Single 
copies at your news stand, 35 cents. 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 


Dept. Z-11, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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sturdy ones left behind, put their shoulders 
to the helm, and by dint of hard and honest 
effort, now have the satisfaction of seeing 
a larger student body enrolled than ever— 
both a good sized freshman and a good sized 
sophomore class, with the various departments 
of the University, outside of the academic— 
being in charge of splendid professors from 
various Northern Colleges. 

The University football team was not de- 
feated last year at all, neither here nor in 
Havana; and promises this year to be of even 
higher standards than last. 

I believe I can honestly promise you that 
the future of Miami University is assured as 
they are going ahead with the building pro- 
gram as originally planned. 

Wm. McKIBBEN, M. D. 

Miami, Fla. 


Red Hot Poker 
Sirs: 

In Time, Oct. 24, under the heading ‘‘Aero- 
nautics,’” sub-heading ‘‘Wingless Victory,” you 
gave a most engaging account of Ruth Elder’s 
attempted trans-Atlantic flight. I was, how- 
ever, a bit surprised to note the following 
statement concerning the rescue: 

“Captain Goos tried to haul up the ‘Ameri- 
ean Girl,’ too, but gasoline ran over the 
hot engine, took fire... .” 

One is led to believe that the high tempera- 
ture of the engine ignited the gasoline. 
Please be advised that a red-hot poker may be 


quenched in an open pan of gasoline without . 


gasoline to ignite. It seems to 
me that the real cause of the unfortunate 
destruction of the “American Girl” has not 
been truthfully revealed. 

I have admired your publication for its un- 
usual accuracy in publishing facts. Why not 
try and get the facts in the foregoing case? 

JACK B. SILVERMAN. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


causing the 


No Dormitories 


Sirs: 

Let Time give a reporter a dime, bid him 
take the Broadway subway from Times Square 
to W. 1385 street, walk northeast and east 
to 139 street and Amsterdam Ave. There he 
will find the College of the City of New York. 
There he will learn that the college offers 
tuition free (with certain exceptions) to all 
qualified students, residents of New York City. 
Thither from their homes in all quarters of 
the city by street car, subway, “L,” or 
“shanks mare” students come. They live in 
no dormitories. Their fraternity houses are 
chiefly gathering places, club rooms. No jani- 
tors, but loving, self-sacrificing mothers, tidy 
up their bedrooms. Michael Bonney (TIME, 
Oct. 31, p. 30) probably never entered a col- 
lege dormitory. 

To most City College students, Michael Bon- 
ney as caught by a wideawake Wide World 
photographer, was the keeper of the _ keys. 
To him came student officers, fraternity com- 
mitteemen seeking admission to rooms and 
halls where lectures, banquets, dances, initi- 
ations were to be held. Most prized of all 
privileges he dispensed was the use of the 
elevator that saved proud cavaliers the em- 
barrassment of leading their ladies up many, 
slippery steps to the Webb Room on the fifth 


floor. 
W. R. MACLEOD. 
C. GN. ¥. "20 

Washington & Jefferson College 

Washington, Pa. 

TIME erred, then, in saying that 
Janitor Michael Bonney of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York “... 
spent his time tidying bedrooms, .. . 
ete.” Said Janitor Bonney last week: 
“We have no dormitories, but had 
there been any, I suppose they would 
have come under my _ jurisdiction. 
. . . It’s the home influence that has 
made the boys behave and I’m glad 
of that because it’s a good thing for 
them. . . . I’ve never been bothered 
by all this drinking in the colleges 
you hear about. . .. I’ve had lots 
of difficulties since I’ve been here and 
ups and downs but since the other 
night* I know how'lI’d like to do it 
all over again... if only I could 
have my youth back again.”—Eb. 

*This was the night of 2 banquet tendered 
to Janitor Bonney (just resigned) by members 


of the faculty of the College of the City of 
New York. 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 


Humble History 


The Book.* The red brick school- 
house, copy books, McGuffey’s readers; 
Rockefeller’s millions and Roosevelt’s 
teeth; Langley and the Wright 
Brothers building flimsy miracles; Hill 
and Harriman fighting for a rail- 
road; automobiles and oil wells and 
Andrew Carnegie, “The Octopus,” The 
Jungle and dirty canned meat; “The 
Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight,” “Old 
Dan Tucker,” “Buffalo Gals” and “The 
Man with the Hoe.” These are a few 
of the elements of history in the first 
years of the century; they are a few 
of the elements in Volume II of Mark 
Sullivan’s Our Times. 

The first twelve chapters concern 
the source of the ideas, the opinions, the 
prejudices which now, being the com- 
mon property of every American 
mind, explain the mental character 
of the U. S. The most important book 
in the schools was McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Reader (of which there have been 122,- 
000,000 copies sold). McGuffey, a 
gentle old pedant who received $1,000 
for each of the six Readers in his 
series, remained a shadowy figure to 
his multitudinous public; for his 
death in 1873 no literary reviews, no 
editorial pages were boxed in heavy 
black. He remained, even to the 
urchins who pursed small mouths and 
whistled or gargled the words of his 
wan fables, a somewhat severe shade, 
one to be kept properly prisoned in 
the dusty darkness of a schoolroom 
desk. The urchins, now grown into 
babbitts or clowns or bigwigs, sang 
their geography, etched Spencerian 
parabolas into their copy books, played 
“duck on a rock” at recess, spelled 
out the stories in McGuffey’s; then 
they walked home on dusty roads, 
swinging their book straps and talk- 
ing to each other, stopping to cut 
their initials into fence rails or the 
bark of a tree. The songs they sang, 
the books they read, the things they 
jiearned made them make the U. S. 
into whatever it is now. 

From the schools that furnished a 
background, the book goes to the years 
after the century’s turn. The story 
of Roosevelt’s climb runs through the 
story of trusts, meat-packing scandals, 
oil, railroads, the coal strike, Wall 
Street Finance, etc., etc. 

A glance at the index which lies 
behind the thirty chapters of America 
Finding Herself will largely reveal 
the method of the book. All the 
authors, actors, books that influenced 
people or interested them 20 years 
ago are written down under separate 
headings. Twenty-three of the games 
that children used to play are listed 
by name. Under the heading “Plays,” 
there are 104 titles; under “Songs,” 
155. 


The Significance. Mark Sullivan has 
made a new definition of history. 
While wars and elections, battles and 
discoveries are a part of the record 
of a given period, they are really im- 
portant only as they hint at the mood 
or character of the people who take 








*Our Times, Vol. 2 (America Finding Her- 
self)—Mark Sullivan—Scribner’s ($5). 
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MEN WHO WRITE FOR 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
SIR OLIVER LODGE 


The world’s best known physicist 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 
Chancellor of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University 
ALES HRDLICKA 
The anthropologist who traced the path of 
the Indians to America 
SIR RICHARD PAGET 
Who has produced speech artificially 
ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 
The leading authority on the atom 
WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE 
Leading investigator of spirit phenomena 
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The Jesuit investigator of earthquakes 
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the future 
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Head of Rockefeller Institute 
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The botanist who made a working model 
of a living cell 
MORRIS FISHBEIN 
eat i oe 0m of the American Medi- 
cal Association 
HECTOR C. BYWATER 


Celebrated naval authority 


E. H. LOCKWOOD 


Engineer who made a new method of rat- 
ing automobiles 
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of the most true reading matter you have ever had— 


for a single dollar. 


Regular news-stand price 35c a copy. Five issues 


would cost $1.75. We will send you the five issues for 


$1.00. 


ARE You 





UP-To-DATE 


We live in a dizzy age. The 
world has moved far in the 
last year. Our horizon has 
widened. We know new truths 
we did not dream of twelve 
months back. We can do things 
that a year ago would have 
been impossible. 


Have you kept pace with 
progress? Do you know what 
the next step forward is going 
to be? Can you truthfully say 
your knowledge is not months 
or years behind the times? 


In the next few months re- 
markable developments will be 
made in the fields of science and 
industry —developments 
which will affect you vitally 
in your work, in your play, in 
everything that you do. To be 
up-to-date youmust know what 
they are—you must keep in- 
formed. 


SCIENTIFIC 


? 


* 


What will science bring to 
light during the coming year? 
Mental wizards in many parts 
of the world are groping fever- 
ishly into the unknown. You 
cannot afford to depend on 
sensational half-truths any 
longer. 


There is but one way to keep 
posted on what the men who 
are remaking the world are 
doing—by reading the Scien- 
tific American, the magazine 
that keeps you up-to-date. 
Read Scientific American regu- 
larly, consistently. The world’s 
biggest men provide the ma- 
terial for it, the world’s biggest 
men read it. You, too, will 
find it a mine well worth prob- 
ing, rich in interest and value. 


Give it only a brief trial and 


reading it will become your 


hobby. 


AMERICAN 


24 West 40th Street, 
NEW YORK 


[7-77 SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON ~~ ~™ 
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Please send ‘Scientific American” to my address for five months for which I 


enclose herewith $1.00 in accordance with your special offer. 
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FASTER-~ 


Leaves Chicago 
8:10 P.M. daily 


Like a sojourn in a fine hotel— 
appointments and cuisine link lux- 
ury and high scenic diversion to 
make your 63-hour journey a pleas- 
ant means to the end—California! 
the year round playground out of 
doors. LosAngeles Limited* has bar- 
ber, bath, valet, maid, manicure. 











Seven other fine fast trains to 
California, including the 63-hour 
San Francisco Overland Limited*; 
Gold Coast Limited (Open-top ob- 
servation car in Southern California 
starting Dec. Ist); Continental Lim- 
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*Extra fare trains. 
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part in them. To understand a nation, 
it is necessary to know more than its 
constitution and its language; the more 
complete history becomes, the more 
humble, the more complex and the 
more exciting it becomes. But as it 
grows more complex it grows harder 





MARK SULLIVAN 
. . has 


reached distinction. 


selection becomes a game 
order and emphasis grow 


to write; 
of chance; 


unruly. As in The Turn of the Cen- 
tury, the first of his three volumes 
full of Our Times, Author Sullivan 


has managed in America Finding Her- 
self, to make his facts behave. Again 
by sheer quantity of unexpected, un- 
orthodox, incongruous and apparently 
unlimited information he makes his 
book valuable as historical data and 
even more valuable because reading 
it is amazingly good fun. 

The Author. Mark Sullivan’s life 
has run parallel to the lives of the 
men he writes about. As they reached 
distinction, he has reached distinction 
in observing them, writing about them, 
summing up their achievements. He 
was born in Pennsylvania, 53 years 
ago. After he left Harvard in 1900, 
he went into newspaper work. From 
1904 to 1906 he practised law in Man- 
hattan. He has since then become 
perhaps the most capable captain in 
the army of newspaper correspond- 
ents who report and explain the tur- 
moil of Washington politics. For five 
years (1912-1917) he edited Collier’s 
Weekly. 

The third volume of Our 
yet to come. 


Times is 


Margot’s Argot 


LAY SERMONS—Margot Asquith— 
Doran ($2.50). Her alert counte- 
nance, her boundless arrogance, her 


crude curious argot, her inquisitive 
mind with its eagerness to disclose 
whatever trifles it may contain, have 
made the Countess of Oxford and As- 
quith famous. Her autobiography, 
published in 1922, was a mansion of 
closets, each inhabited by a dusty 
skeleton. The enormity of its sale 
was caused by a universal appetite 
for prying gossip; its result was an 
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eagerness among publishers to coax 
Author Asquith toward further in- 
discretions of the printed word. Her 
present volume is full of good sense: 
“Most men and women Kat, Drink, 
and Sleep too much to keep their 
minds active or their bodies healthy.” 
If such iconoclasms on Carelessness, 
Taste, Fashion, Human Nature, Fame, 
Character, Politics, had been devised 
by Mary Smith they would have re- 
mained unpublished. Devised by Mar- 
got Asquith, illustrated by anecdotes 
about her friends in the British peer- 
age, their didactic importance is in- 
creased; they exhibit entertainingly 
the workings of a well-known mind. 


Builders 


THE BUILDERS OF AMERICA—E]ls- 
worth Huntington & Leon F. Whitney 
—Morrow ($3.50). Unlike some advo- 
cates of birth control who whine for 
an indiscriminate decrease in_ the 
world-birth rate, Authors Huntington, 
able Yale environist, and Whitney, able 
Secretary of the American Eugenics 
Society, with many a ‘diagram and 
graph, powerfully defend their con- 
tention that the intelligent minority 
should be more prolific. Most novel, 
indisputable, disastrous, are the sta- 
tistics which they produce upon those 
who achieve irritating and ephemeral 
success during their collegiate careers, 
and who, when they graduate, are re- 
luctant to duplicate their superiorities 
in offspring. Even chorus girls and 
stage ladies perpetuate their fame 
less frequently than they should. This 
and many other facts make The 
Builders an arrestingly entertaining 
as well as a significant comment on 
contemporary conditions, 


FICTION 
Heart &§ Flesh 


My Heart AND My F.LEsH—Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts—Viking ($2.50). 
The Story. Theodosia Bell “was 


delicately modeled with strong slender 
limbs, swift in a game, quick-witted at 
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play. Her red-brown hair hung in a 
ong braid or was twined braided about 
her head. Her fingers were small 
and thin, bent strangely about a fiddle, 
were quick among the fiddle strings, 
weighted with music.” She grew up 
in a Southern town, a town in which 
the strong rhythms of life were 
matched against a cold and dreadful 
rhythm of decay. 

There were three men who came 
to her house, listening to the dark 
music of her instrument, bringing with 
them some hot beauty from life. “Con- 
way calling alone would talk of him- 
self, sitting happily in the dim: light 
of the parlor and enjoying his height- 
ened self, his ease, his good looks, 
Theodosia’s beauty, all the delights of 
remembered being. ... Albert would 
come heavily into the parlor although 
his feet were agile and his large 
frame was light to his motions. He 
filled the parlor with his serious- 
ness.... Another, Frank Railey, 
would stop casually on his way up or 
down the street, or he would take 
her to row on the pool beyond the 
town.” But when Albert suddenly 
withdrew his challenge, releasing 
Theodosia for Florence Agnew, and 
when Conway Brooke was burned to 
death in a fire at night, Theodosia 
Bell began to hear the wild horns of 
disaster blowing more closely through 
the quietness. 

Among the papers of her grand- 
father she found letters saying that 
her father was the father also of two 
Negro girls and Stiggins, an idiot boy 
who lived over a stable in the town. 
Theodosia, drawn by a grim curiosity, 
spends long hours talking to them. 
On the night that Lethy, one of her 
half-sisters, kills the lover who has 
deserted her, Theodosia, seeing the 
parallel with her own experience, goes 
to the house made hateful to her 
by her father’s unforgotten lusts. Un- 
der this final strain of horror, her 
mind crumbles into delirium. When 
she recovers, Theodosia goes to the 
country to live with her aunt. 


Here another nightmare threatens 
her with black hands. Her aunt, in 
the narrow bitterness of old age, sus- 
tains her hatred of life upon meager 
leathery biscuits. The house is overun 
with savage dogs, the descendants of 
the hounds with which Theodosia’s 
uncle had once hunted across. the 
wide fields. At last, drugged with 
horror, Theodosia goes into the back 
country to teach school. 

Hearing the small voices of ehildren 
and the strong sounds of secure life, 
she begins to recover her poise. “She 
heard the noises of the night, the tree- 
frogs and crickets, the frogs at the 
wet place beyond the milk house. ... 
The leaves of the poplar tree lifted 
and turned swaying outward and all 
quivered together, holding the night 
coolness. .. .” 

The Significance. Essentially Au- 
thor Roberts writes with the talent 
of a poet rather than of a_ novelist. 
Creating in a prose form, she some- 
times goes far beyond the facts of 
her narrative into a poetic interpreta- 
tion of their significance in her char- 
acters. Her feeling for heart and 
flesh is so complete, her understand- 
ing of it so thorough and so articu- 
late, that her book, flourishing a rich 
and rhythmic language, seldom loses 
its acute power. 


The Author, a native of Kentucky 
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GLORIOUS. 


hawaii 


Four daysbeyond the f 
Golden Gate the Ha- = 
waiian Islands lift their 
crests above a sparkling 
sea. Four nights away 
the orange moon floods 
Manoa Valley and the 
ghosts of gorgeous flow- 
ers spread a witchery 
of perfume in the shad- 
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@ ‘The MaLoLo—a giant 
 yacht—brings Hawaii 
thirty-six hours closer 
>” than before. She is one 
ofthe most modern and 
4 luxurious ships afloat. 
The largest and swiftest 
high-powered steam- 
4 ship ever built in the 
United States. Design- 


ows. Four days away The lounge on the Matoro ed for first-classaccom- 


the combers cream on Waikiki’s 
barand golden-skinned young gods 
and goddesses race shoreward on 
the surf. 

Someone waits to drape a /ei of 
jasmine on your shoulders. Some- 
one waits to croon A/oha oe to echo 
in your heart for years. Why don’t 
you go and capture your dream? 
Go now —to Hawaii or the South 
Seas. Go now—and let the fulfill- 
ment and enjoyment of at least one 
happy voyage remain as a lilting 
memory forever in your heart. 


modations only. This magnificent 
vessel is a worthy flagship of the 
famous Matson fleet devoted to the 
service of Hawaii and the South 
Seas. 

One or more Matson sailings 
from San Francisco every week 
(the great MaLoto every second 
Saturday). Regular sailings from 
Seattle too. 

Inquire at our nearest office or 
any tourist agency for particulars 
abouta trip to Hawaii. All-expense 
independent tours from $270, 
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ss “Sy Matson Navigation Co., Please send illustrated literature on a trip to Hawaii. Check 
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SILENT 
STORMS 


An international romance of contemporary 
France and America... The dramatic story 
of a clash between two temperaments, two 
civilizations, two incompatible worlds... 
Ernest Poole has done nothing quite so 
deft since the Pulitzer Prize winner, “ His 


$2.50 
New York 
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The Boston Evening Transcript, 
incautious, admitted of The Ten 
Princes that ‘“‘there may be a few 
readers shocked by portions of the 
book.” Enthusiastic, it said fur- 
ther, “The Ten Princes is amusing, 
exciting, and new in style and lan- 
Dandin describes the 
charms of his feminine objects of 
affection with a completeness of de- 
tail which puts our modern writers 
to shame.” 


THE TEN 
PRINCES 


Translated from the Sanskrit 
By Arthur W. Ryder 


is perhaps the finest of the Indian 
novels. 


It is $2.00 at 
all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


whither her ancestors voyaged with 
Daniel Boone, graduated in 1921 from 
the University of Chicago, where she 
had shared the young literary en- 
thusiasms of a clique which included 
Glenway Wescott (author of The 
Grandmothers, The Apple of the Eye). 
In 1922 after winning the Fisk Prize 
for poetry, she published her verses, 
Under the Tree, but not until she 
published a year ago The Time of 
Man, a novel dealing with the coun- 
try people of the south, did critics 
realize her as an important and high- 
ly individual expert novice in U. S. 
letters. 


Roaring Bones 


ROARING Bones—Prince William of 
Sweden—Dutton ($2.50). Prince Wil- 
liam of Sweden has amused himself 
with journeys into the damp green 
mysteries of Africa, with elephant 
hunting, exploring and literature. His 
former opus, Among Pygmies and 
Gorillas, was an account of a zoo- 
logical probe into the centre of tue 
dark continent. This is a volume of 
short stories; love stories, African 
anecdotes, color stories about a chief 
who understood black magic, a 
leopard hunt, a march of wild phan- 
toms through the jungle. The ob- 
vious comment upon princes, even 
Swedish princes, who write books is 
that laudatory insult reserved also 
for bears who ride bicycles. But the 
literary lapses of Prince William do 
not suggest the comparison; he rides 
the fictitious bicycle of his fictions 
with grace, speed, confidence and 
dexterity, though lacking, perhaps, 
the vigor and finesse of a _ six-day 
champion. 


FIRST EDITION 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


NEW YORK 


BALLYHOO 


THE VOICE OF THE PRESS 


New Book by Silas Bent 
Tells Story of America’s Newspapers 


What this important and outspoken story of 
the press offers may be gathered from the 


Silas Bent 


The author is a vet- 
eranof thecity room. 
He has been con- 
nected with the 
Pulitzer, Hearst and 
Ochs’ press. He has 
lectured on the 
modern newspaper 
at universities and 
published many 
articles on modern 
trends in the newse- 
papers. 


Illustrated. 
Large 12 mo. $3.00 


following random headings from the contents: 
The Invasion of Privacy, “Fictionized” 
News and the “Right of Caste”; Washington 
Correspondence, Goose-stepping for the 
Administration; Reporters then and now, 
Is the Adventurer Becoming a machine; 
Changing Newspaper Morality, Pulitzer, 
Hearst, Ochs, and Their Influences; The 
Tabloid Picture Papers, Legitimate Heirs 
of the Fourth Estate; 
Press and Church, A 
Parallel; etc. 


Boni & 
Liveright, N.Y. 


GgooD 
BOOKS 
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Pattern 


THE LLANFEAR PATTERN—Francis 
B. Biddle—Scribner’s ($2). Carl 
Lianfear, by heredity incapable of ~ 
achieving his desired escape from © 
the flypaper pattern of the Phila. © 
delphia Llanfears, nevertheless wrig. 7 
gles frantically to achieve his separa- 
tion from the sticky glue of conven-~ 
tion in which his innumerable and, © 
to a reader, indistinguishable rela. 
tives are contentedly bogged. Hig 
marriage serves only to anchor him 
more deeply in the _ sticky golden © 
marsh; mild affairs with other women ~ 
are not sufficient to release him, | 
Finally, even this rebellious but un- 
sturdy member of the rich and quiet ~ 
tribe lies down reluctantly with the 
others, forced to derive such pleasure 
as he can from tasting the sticky © 
sugar which has so effectively im- 
prisoned him. It is well that Author 
Biddle, untike his character, was able 
to achieve (inspired perhaps by the | 
less rigidly conventional pattern of 
the Philadelphian Biddles) such a 
strong, well-designed and ambitious © 
first novel. 


Counterfeiters 


THE COUNTERFEITERS—André Gide 
—Alfred A. Knopf ($3). A chief % 
character is the novelist. He de 
scribes how he is planning his book; 
observing characters; taking notes, 
The book is a story of this planning, 
broken into bits of narrative, snatches 
of dialog, description, with constant 
quotations from the author’s own 
diary in which he comments on the 
theory of the novel and the progress 
of his own. M. Gide is French; his 
book set in Paris, Switzerland, ete, 7 
etc. The book has no story in the 
accepted sense; is often described by 
the character-novelist as “a slice of 
life.” The characters, chiefly young 
men with intellectual pretensions, ots 
easionally their mistresses, argue and | 
act and idle through its pages much 
as they would through life. Many 
critics have acclaimed the book a | 
masterpiece. It is not glib railroad- 
train reading. 


Duest of Youth 


THE QUEST OF YOoUTH—Jeffery Far- 
nol—Little Brown ($2.50). Sir Mar- 
maduke Anthony Ashley John de la 
Pole Vane-Temperly not unnaturally 
grows tired of a solitude broken only 
by hearing his faithful servant John ~ 
Hobbs speak his name in a respectful 7 
whisper through the corridors of a big 
mansion. In Hessian boots and quest 
of youth, he ventures over the blood- 
and-thunderous landscape on which 
he finds, among other adventures, his 
wife who had left him 20 years before 
and Eve-Ann Ash, the girl he kisses 
on the last page. This is after Jasper 
Shrig, detective, has made sure that 
Fiddling Jackie, not Sir Marmaduke, 
murdered the disagreeable Squire 
Brandish; after Mrs. Marmaduke has 
died; after Author Farnol has once 
more made readers, of whom there 
will be many, pant with romantic ex-— 
citement no less hard than did less 
hardy readers at The Broad Highway. 
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